HE constitution of New Russia is to have a clause 
guaranteeing to organized labor the right to strike. 
A recent Swedish visitor to Russia writes of that 
i enactment that it is probably the first instance of 
i such legislation in the history of the mogern world. Not so; 
| Mexico was ahead. That provision was adopted as part of 
her constitution promulgated last February. And it is only 
'asample. Ex pede Herculem. The program of reorganized 
\ Mexico is strictly modern—radical some will call it, pro- 
| gressive others. Even so, the program as written into the new 
‘constitution, which is so specific in some sections that one 
| student remarked that it seemed to him “more like by-laws 
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‘tamely and partially what is going on in the thinking and 
| life of the people. 
|| ‘The revolution (in the singular, please, always) has shot 
| its influence, vital sap from one point of view, deadly in- 
| fection from another, through. absolutely all strata of the na- 
| tional life. There are new men, a new type of men, at the 
| political helm; the educational system of the country, has 
changed hands; business enterprises are shaking off the old 
| ways and the old management; the aristocracy is discredited ; 
\ in social life the bottom rail is on top. 
_ Conditions are a queer jumble of those prevailing in our 
own country immediately after the Revolutionary war and 
those which obtained in the South during reconstruction days. 
A friend of mine, a Spanish land-owner, said to me: “I 
_ have been reading Thomas Dixon’s account of the days of the 
| carpet-bagger in the South. ‘That is the situation we have 
| down here now.” Others see it as only the rebirth of liberty, 
the overthrow of the tyrants. One thing is certain. The 
class that has long dominated business, social life, church 
affairs, politics, is in abeyance now. A middle class, newly 
formed and almost without a separate consciousness as yet, 
| holds the reins of power. What the event is to be time 
will tell. 
With the outlawing of the old ruling classes went nat- 
_urally much of the social amenity, business integrity, domes- 
. tic standards and high honor of which they were noteworthy 
exponents. Everywhere now there is a frightful scramble. 
Standards have not yet been set up. The fighting of the 
last five years has brought into places of power many un- 
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lettered and untrained peons. ‘Too much must not be ex- 
pected of them. ‘They are as illiterate morally as intel- 
lectually. For centuries nobody has been concerned with 
their morals. ‘They are, therefore, children of nature—docile, 
amiable, interesting, sprightly children, but children still, ca- 
pable of childish excesses, ferocities, brutalities. “The small 
group of revolutionary intellectuals, middle class almost 
wholly, are fighting gallantly to preserve the standards of 
which they are proud, and to make Mexico take her place 
among the modern, self-respecting, decent nations. But they 
face on the one side the implacable hostility of the displaced 
leaders of the old regime, intellectuals themselves, and finan- 
cially potent still, and on the other the immense inertia of a 
population of which more than half is illiterate, indolent, 
contentedly ignorant and contentedly poor. The task is 
gigantic. 

Meantime the new liberty is clamorous with voices. Daily 
papers are springing up on every hand. ‘The debates of the 
federal Congress and of the state legislatures air fantastic 
views and bizarre eloquence. Every man hath a parable. 
Social, moral, ethical cure-alls are as plentiful as quack nos- 
trums for the physical man. ‘The clash of interests in the 
scramble for control of the country’s resources and the col- 
lisions of rival political factions result in personalities and 
vituperation equal to that indulged in by our own fathers in 
days when Adams abused Washington, Hamilton excoriated 
Adams and Jefferson flayed Hamilton. Whatever else Mexico 
may be indulging in now, she is not given over to stagnation. 

The national election took piace in March, and the first 
of May marked the transition from a de facto to a de jure 
government. Venustiano Carranza, the commander-in-chief 
and acting executive of the constitutionalist movement, was 
elected President. The voting was by manhood suffrage on 
blank ballots, no nominations. The regular Congress differs 
radically in its personnel from the constitutional congress, 
or constitutional convention, which sat during December and 
January. Men of standing and of wide influence obtained 
seats in both Senate and House, and the Congress as a whole 
is an able and representative body. 

State elections, for governors and legislators, are taking 
place still, as the different sections of the country are re- 
duced, one by one, to order and quiet. Only a few of the 
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states of the South and one or two of the West have not yet 
undergone reorganization. The election machinery has 
throughout been in the hands of the municipalities. They 
were reorganized early this year under a decree of the de 
facto government. The elections have uniformly been quiet 
and peaceful. There has been complaint of ballot box stuff- 
ing and of false counting in certain sections. Everybody con- 
cerned was without experience. ‘Machines’ were rapidly 
organized and used the tactics with which long experi- 
ence has made us familiar. But the total outcome of the 
elections has been satisfactory. “The people are aroused to 
interest in political matters as never before. 

A significant phase of the current state elections has been 
the triumph as governors of the principal states of men whose 
loyalty to Mr. Carranza has been tested. Several of them 
are former constitutionalist generals. (All military officers 
were required to resign three months before the election if 
they proposed to run for office.) Millan is now governor of 
Mexico, Aguilar of Vera Cruz, Barragan of San Luis Potosi, 
Iturbide of Sinaloa, Calles of Sonora, Dieguez of Jalisco, 
Arrieta of Durango. Besides these are civilians like Zam- 
brano of Neuva Leon, Mireles of Coahuila, Valles of Colima, 
and others known to be faithful to the leader of the great 
revolution. 

This is a most important matter. It has two aspects that 
bear on the developments of the future. One is the relation 
of the states to the federation. “The states of the Mexican 
republic were not originally self-directing colonies which en- 
tered upon a federation. ‘Their early training was as sub- 
ordinate provinces of a central government. Now under a 
federal constitution they call themselves ‘free and sovereign.” 
One of their besetting sins is to assert their sovereignty and de- 
mand “state rights’ when they should rather be standing by 
the central government and helping it over its difficulties. It 
is most important, therefore, that the executives of the states 
be on good terms with the president in Mexico City. 

Progress in Yucatan 

Tue other phase of the situation is not less important. This 
is the fact that the municipalities will depend upon the state 
governments and their capital cities for leadership. Most of 
these local organizations, outside the neighborhood of the 
state capital, are weak. All of them are inexperienced. Their 
two prime problems, of sanitation and public schools, will be 
solved or allowed to drag largely as the capital sets the pace. 
It is of distinct importance, therefore, that the men at the 
helm in the state governments are strongly committed to the 
ideals and program of the popular revolution. 

Even during the de facto days much was accomplished by 
progressive governors. Governor Salvador Alvarado, for ex- 
ample, introduced into Yucatan elements of progress that 
in view of conditions there prior to the revolution are little 
short of incredible. Yucatan is a farming district which gives 
practically its whole attention to one product—henequen 
hemp. The demand for this fibre for binder twine is so great 
and the soil and conditions on that flat, hot peninsula are so 
favorable for producing it, that no other crop gets much at- 
tention. A somewhat lurid and overdrawn picture of labor 
conditions there in pre-revolutionary days may be found in 
J. K. Turner’s book, Barbarous Mexico. In its main out- 
lines his account is correct. The land all belonged to a few 
rich men. It was worked by peons who were largely un- 
tutored Indians. Their condition differed practically in noth- 
ing from that of slaves. 


Alvarado, in line with the principles of the revolution, un- . 


dertook to improve conditions. He organized a board of con- 
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trol for the henequen market, to regulate prices and distribu- 
tion. He insisted that laborers should be free to make their 
own agreements to work where they pleased. He established | 
a minimum wage. In addition to these more direct lines of 
interference, he pressed the matter of public education. On a 
visit to Mexico City within the last few weeks he de | 
clared that there are 2,500 school teachers in Yucatan and — 
only 500 soldiers. Many buildings that had been used as | 
churches were bought and converted into schoolhouses. Con-  . 
vents were confiscated as illegal. Among other institutions — 
he organized one which is called the “School City” (Ciudad 
Escolar) modeled on the Tuskegee Institute of Booker 
Washington. It is for the training of Indian leaders. The 
Maya Indians of Yucatan have hitherto remained isolated }} 
and without education or proper civilization. Into this in- 
stitute will be received the boys and girls of this tribe to learn 
not only grammar and arithmetic, but all the arts of civil- 
ized life. Instruction is given in mechanics, domestic science, 
farming, horticulture, etc. The young people are allowed to | 
pay their way with their own work. The institution is in 
full swing and is immensely popular. Be 
There is also a system of school inspection for the whole 
state and a board of medical inspectors:-who have charge of 
all matters of sanitation. The production of hemp fell off a , 
little last year on account of the new freedom of the laborers. — 
But the demand for it is such that the landowner can well 
afford to pay the new schedule of wages. When complaints — 
are heard in this country that Mexico is interfering with ex- 
ports and that the harvester trust may not be able to get | 
twine, that prices of wheat will go up accordingly, etc., it will © 
not be amiss to remember that the Yucatan government has / 
been concerning itself primarily with the interests of the } 
Yucatecos. So long as so much good money is ready to be ~ 
paid for a product, there is little danger that its exportation ¢ 
will be artificially hindered. (It might be well to remembal 
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this also in regard to petroleum.) i 

A system of school savings banks was inaugurated along } 
with the other school enterprises in Yucatan. An item has % 
just now come under my eye in a daily paper from Mexico a 
City that already these banks have gathered a fund of over F 
$6,000. A 

The federal Department of Sanitation, with powers ex- — 
tending throughout the states, is provided for in a bill now ¥ 
before Congress. A very able and modern physician, Dr. 
J. M. Rodriguez, is in charge of sanitation in Mexico City. — 
His skill is well exhibited in the stamping out of the typhus 
plague in 1916 and its prevention this past winter. Typhus — 
is endemic in Mexico City and the housing and habits of the © 
people there afford it every facility. Yet for over a year now 
it has been under control. 


Labor Conditions 


LABoR conditions in Mexico are so chaotic that no national 
conspectus of them can pretend to be adequate. To this 
confusion there are several contributing causes. There is nat- 
urally the usual gap between farm labor and industrial labor, 
with the miners occupying a sort of middle ground. Then, — 
because of climatic conditions, as well as racial and social in- es 
fluences, there is, as between sections, much variation even _ 
in the same class of labor. Prior to the revolution there was _ 
a decided movement in the direction of organizing the work- > 
ers—a movement which, though wholly new, was profoundly 4 
affecting labor conditions. Most of all, the revolution itself 
has brought those conditions, alongwith most affairs Mexi- 
can, into a veritable chaos. é 

In the sphere of labor, however, the confusion is not quite 
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“ may seem. The Mexican conflict 
has been largely on sox Tt was the landless man 
against the big estates (/atifw:... :, a much stronger word 
than we have in English), the peon against the amo, the 
clerk against his employer, the miner against the operator, the 
| poor against the rich. All this, to be sure, merely on broad 
| lines, with no claim to exact definition. For several months 
| after the revolutionary leaders got control of the national ter- 
| ritory the states were governed under a sort of compromise 
between military and civil administration. The governor was 
'a military governor, appointed from headquarters. But in 
the measure of his tastes, and somewhat of his opportunities, 
'he was busy inaugurating civil administration in the 
lesser units of his state. ‘The results are distinctly miscella- 
neous. 

| The federal legislation in regard to labor, of which some 
| account has already been given in the Survey, has been fore- 
cast by regulations introduced by executive order in several 
| of the states. The governors have been mostly young gen- 
erals or civilians, with the daring of youth and the boldness 
of free hands. A very large proportion of the men who have 
| led and still lead the revolution have risen from the labor- 
ing class. “Their sympathies with working men are not merely 
| theoretical. It may safely be predicted that they will never 
| take the harsh, antagonistic attitude toward labor organiza- 
tions, strikes, petitions, claims for injury and the like, which 
have for hundreds of years marked the employing class in 
Mexico. 


so confounded as at firs! 


The Old Tyranny 


THE autocratic temper of the old government was re- 
' flected in the tyrannical attitude of the employer of labor. 
The peonage system, the forced drafts (enganches), the im- 
prisonment for debt, the miserable wage and unsanitary condi- 
| tions of colonial and dictatorial days, are probably gone for- 
| ever. The people now in power have no mind to restore such 
things. They are encouraging organization and the free dis- 
| cussion and assertion of the rights of labor. By the time 
they shall have given over the control of things to others, 
the workmen will be so strongly intrenched that they will be 
‘able to defend themselves. It may be suspected, by the way, 
‘that this passion for belonging to a democratic labor union, 
where all talk and all vote, will supply one kind of a school 
of training for the inexpert citizens of Mexico, that they 
may learn, to exercise more worthily their civic privileges and 
obligations. 

There can be no doubt that employers and employes alike 
are setting themselves seriously to this matter of improving 
the conditions of labor. While I was in Mexico City the 
_ latter part of March, there was in session a congress of rail- 
road men. Most of the railway lines of the country are 
| operated just now by the government. This situation is one 
of the left-overs of the revolution. . Under the auspices of the 
government, therefore, there had been gathered for consulta- 
tion and discussion with the officers of the lines representa- 
tives of all branches of the service. “The acting president, 
the general manager, the superintendents, train masters, etc., 
| sat down day by day in amiable conference with brakemen, 
switchmen, train dispatchers, conductors, engine drivers and 
the rest, concerning their mutual and conflicting interests. 
The body was a rather large one, of several hundred mem- 
' bers. Its doings were reported at length in the daily papers. 
I was too busy to attend a session, but recall among other 
‘things that a vigorous protest came in one day and was pub- 
lished in the press from certain bridge-carpenters out on the 
line who were dissatisfied with some conclusion agreed to by 
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their delegates. One of the papers of the city claimed that 
no such meeting had ever been held before in all the history 


of railroading throughout the world. Is that correct? 


Agricultural Labor 


ON THE matter of farm labor I got while in Mexico some 
interesting and at times amusing side-lights. On the train 
one day I fell into conversation with a young fellow who 
had a seat by my side. During a ride of several hours I drew 
him out on many topics. He told me that he had been en- 
gaged in military operations and was on his way to report 
to his Jefe. From others I learned later that he was him- 
self a general, famous throughout the whole country for 
his reckless daring and the thorough way he had of clean- 
ing up any job assigned to him. He admitted to me that he 
had had several horses killed under him, and that numerous 
bullets had traversed various parts of his anatomy (seven in 
all, I think he said) so that he had been quite often laid up 
for repairs. “But they haven’t got me yet,’ he added with 
a grin. ‘The thing he growled about most was that malaria 
that had got into his veins while campaigning in the hot 
country after Zapata and which was trying to shake his teeth 
out with chills and burn him to ashes with fevers. 

“Did you have good crops in the region under your com- 
mand?” I asked. 

“We certainly did. But I had to lay the law down to 
everybody concerned. "The hacendados did not want to try 
to raise anything. ‘They said it would only invite robbery. 
But I told them they had to go ahead, and so they got busy. 
Then the peons wouldn’t work. Said they were going to 
wait till the government divided up the big haciendas and 
gave them land of their own. I soon settled with them. 
I told them my soldiers were serving the country in arms and 
that they had to serve it by raising food, and that the sol- 
diers were right there with their guns to see that they did it. 
That settled things. The ranch owners did not have as 
many work animals as they needed, but considering every- 
thing we had a fine crop. It was an unusually good season. 
And I am seeing to it that the grain is protected, too.” 

There was a look in his eyes as he said this that gave me to 
understand that it would be rough sailing for the bandits © 
that tried to operate in his district. 

“How about the distribution of land?” I inquired. He 
flashed his fine teeth in a laugh. 

“Well, of course, the estates are too big. Something will 
have to be done. But there is another side. “Those Indians 
don’t want to work. Why you know,” and his gestures grew 
eloquent, “all they want is corn for their tortillas and plenty 
of pulque to drink. ‘The average Indian would be perfectly 
happy with a patch of land just big enough to lie down on, 
and he wouldn’t mind if his feet stuck over the edge. He 
would work maybe one day in the week. The rest of the 
time he would lie in the sun with his jug of pulque by his 
side.” 

This ‘rather vivid picture has, no doubt, lineaments of 
truth, The Indian of the high sierras is fond of pulque, 
and the Indian of the terra caliente has his aquardiente, made 
of sugar cane. Drink increases his natural sluggishness and 
makes the problem of his elevation difficult. My young 
friend was himself from the frontier, had been, indeed, as I 
found, mostly brought up north of the Rio Grande. Like 
most fronterizos he found the people of central Mexico slow. 
His judgments should be qualified accordingly. 

It is often rather oracularly asserted that the land ques- 
tion is the secret of Mexico’s unrest. This is far from being 
the whole truth. In a dull way the average poor man of 
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the country feels that the original dividing up of its terri- 
tory among a few royal favorites and the perpetuation of 
these holdings through the centuries have worked to his dis- 
advantage. But he has other grievances more intimate and 
urgent. It is doubtless true also that the eviction of Indian 
squatters from their ancestral acres under federal regulations 
issued during the time of President Diaz has heated many 
groups of Indians white hot. They were turned out per- 
haps because some mining or lumber company wanted to ex- 
tend its holdings, or some landowner wanted to straighten 
his boundary lines. 

But it should be remembered that in the greater part of 
Mexico farming conditions are such that great holdings are 
practically inevitable, and that, moreover, a very considerable 
proportion of the national territory cannot be farmed at all. 
It lacks water, and always will. Even the pasturage is so 
scanty that animals need a wide range. Irrigation, in the 
very nature of the case, calls for either concentration of 
ownership or for cooperation on a scale that is difficult for 
inexperienced groups. ‘The more easily available sources of 
the water supply of Mexico were naturally seized upon from 
the first by the people with capital. There is room yet for 
much development, however, and it is probable that the fed- 
eral government will undertake reclamation projects on a 
large scale, similar to those of our own government in the 
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arid west. This will make available for farming large 
stretches that are now practically worthless and in that way 
will supply land to the landless without_the need of taking it 
away from its owners. : 

Industrial workers in manufacturing enterprises are a class 
that is rapidly increasing in Mexico. ‘They are sure to be- 
come more and more numerous, for the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country are capable of enormous development. 
The low wages, cheap raw material and friendly climate 
should invite manufacturers. It is true that there is a pro- 
digious ferment of organization among the workers just at 
present, and that the new freedom may result in fantastic” 
demands. But a Mexican strike is not usually so serious a 
matter as those to which we are accustomed. The Mexican 
workman, having declared a strike to assert his independence 
(independencia being the dearest of all words to Mexican 
ears), is forthwith ready to talk terms of settlement and is 
almost sure to be reasonable about it. He is especially averse 
to putting up with the inconvenient results of striking. He 
has little of that grim “win or die” spirit that so often ani- — 
mates the strikers north of the Rio Grande. He understands 
his strike declaration rather as a basis of negotiation. For | 
one who can speak their language and has gone to the trouble 
to fathom their psychology Mexican laborers are essentially 
docile, good-humored and reasonable. 


IV. The Nation’s Youngest | 
By Winthrop D. Lane | 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


WO decades have seen great strides in the effort to 

protect infant life in this country. Scientific re- 

search has been accompanied by wide campaigns of 

education. Mothers have been taught how to care 
for themselves during pregnancy, and constructive sugges- 
tions have been given to them for the proper feeding and treat- 
ment of their babies. Nurses, both those publicly and pri- 
vately supported, have visited mothers in their homes and 
taught them how to modify milk and how to combat common 
diseases. ‘‘Little mothers’ leagues” have been formed to teach 
young girls the rudiments of infant hygiene. Measures to pre- 
vent blindness of babies have been improved, and there has 
been increased inspection of the city milk supply. 

The machinery for accomplishing all this has become highly 
specialized in some communities. In 1915 all but four of the 
state boards of health gave special attention to work for in- 
fants, while twenty cities had established divisions of child 
hygiene since New York opened the first in 1908. Three hun- 
dred cities of 10,000 population and over were making some 
public effort in this field, while no fewer than 205 municipal 
and private agencies maintained 539 infant welfare stations 
in 142 cities. To all this effort must be added the remarkable 
spread of “baby week.” ‘This is the name given to local cam- 
paigns to educate mothers in matters affecting their young chil- 
dren. The idea was inaugurated by Chicago in 1914. By 
the spring of 1916 “baby week” had spread to 2,100 cities, 
towns and rural districts where local celebrations of the sort 
were cerried on. ‘The benefit thus afforded mothers, though 
scattered, has nevertheless been of value in the long run. 


Not all of this work is of equal grade. Some of it is un- | 
scientific in character and inadequate in amount. The nation | 
as a whole is far from justified in thinking that its effort in — 
this field is sufficient, for many communities still know little — 
or nothing of careful work for the prevention of infant sick- 
ness and death. Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, late vital statistician - 
of the Census Bureau, estimated that 300,000 babies die an- 
nually in the United States before reaching the age of one 
year—yet every one of the :ive so-called “diseases of childhood,” 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, chickenpox and mumps, 
is preventable if only the known measures of prevention are 
taken in time. Fifteen thousand women die each year from 
causes connected with childbirth; these, too, could in large 
part be saved. 

Dr. Josephine Baker, chief of the division of child hygiene — 
of the New York city Department of Health, declared re- 
cently that 160,000 children in New York’s public schools 
were found to be suffering last year from “pronounced under-— 
nourishment”—a condition not likely to be improved by our 
own entry into the war. We need also to continue our in- 
vestigations of the causes of disease. In six months 27,000 
cases of poliomyelitis occurred in the registration area alone 
last year and 6,000 of these resulted in death; yet today we 
know as little as ever about the origin of this disease. No one 
can calculate, of course, the amount of preventable sickness 
of all kinds. It is clear enouch that contentment in matters _ 
of child welfare is unjustified. ~ | 

England, from almost the first day of the war, has given — 
increased attention to child hygiene. Nevertheless, her death — 
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rate for infants rose perceptibly at first. The rate for Eng- 
land and Wales in 1914 was 105 per thousand, approximate- 
ly the same as in 1913; in 1915 it rose to 110. This increase 
led to a still further improvement of health measures, with 
the result that last year the rate went down to ninety-one, the 
lowest for any year on record. A cool summer and higher 
wages generally doubtless contributed to this decline, but the 
added measures to protect both infancy and maternity played 
their part. Scotland, which has carried out many of the 
same measures as England and Wales, showed a similar rise 
and fall in her deaths of infants, the rates being 111 in 1914, 
126 in 1915, and 97 in 1916. The 1916 rate was nine points 
lower than any previously recorded. 

Commenting on these facts, Grace L. Meigs, head of the 
division of hygiene of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
told an audience of social workers recently that two conflict- 
ing tendencies were noticeable in most of the countries at war. 
One was increased interest in the protection of mothers and 
babies; this has been accelerated by the lower birth rate and 
the fear of a rise in infant mortality. The other was a di- 
version of interest and support from work in behalf of mothers 
and babies to tasks having an apparently closer connection 
with winning the war. This is most evident in the belligerent 
countries farthest from the conflict. 

Here lies the warning and lesson for the United States. We 
are three thousand miles from the fighting; yet unless our wis- 
dom rises superior to some of the indications now at hand, we 
shall not readily overcome the temptation to drop the un- 
glorious tasks of peace and to expend our patriotic but indis- 
criminating energy on caring only for those who wear the 
khaki. 

England’s concern for her infants has in part taken the form 
of increased protection for mothers. She has also strength- 
ened the preventive rather than the remedial side of infant 
welfare work—that is, she has tried to assure intelligent care 
of a baby by a healthy mother in her own home. Through- 
out the war the Local Government Board has pursued its 
avowed purpose of securing systematic supervision by a health 
visitor of all babies born who need care. The board estimated 
that to accomplish this one full-time visitor would be required 
for every 500 births reported annually. In March, 1914, 
600 health visitors were employed by local authorities. At the 
end of 1915 the number had risen to 812 and by 1916 it had 
become 1,000 full and part-time workers. ‘This assured one 
visitor for every 800 births a year. 

With all this effort and success, Great Britain, however, is 
not content. Lord Rhondda declared soon after his appoint- 
ment as president of the Local Government Board that the 
lives of 1,000 babies could and should be saved each week. 
Questions of infant welfare are being widely discussed in the 
press and reports on the physical care of mothers and chil- 
dren are issuing on every hand. As an aid toward the goal 
set by Lord Rhondda, the board has taken an active interest 
in a national baby week that was planned for July of this 
year. An organization formed with the prime minister as 
president sent suggestions to mayors and medical officers 
everywhere and it was expected that from 800 to 1,000 local 
celebrations would be held in the interest of an improved health 
among infants. 

To enable mothers to secure proper care during preg- 
nancy and confinement and to nurse their babies in their 
own homes is one of the ideals of scientific effort for child 
welfare. [his ideal has not been sought without disturb- 
ing interruptions in some of the countries at war. In 
France a discussion arose over one aspect of it that is likely 
to become famous in medical annals. A French author- 
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ity on child nurture, Professor Pinard, precipitated the 
affray by comparing the results of child care in Paris in the 
first year of the war with those in the second» The results 
in the first year were good. A larger percentage of babies 
born in the city had received their mothers’ care, infant mor- 
tality among babies remaining in Paris had slightly declined, 
and the rates of maternal mortality and stillbirths had gone 
down also. There were other incidental improvements. Dur- 
ing the second year, however, results were not so encourag- 
ing. Although the infant mortality rate declined again and 
aid at confinement was supplied to more women than ever, 
the death rate for children under two years was higher than 
before the war. Measles and whooping cough were more 
deadly, the number of babies put out to nurse was greater, 
more infants were abandoned and more were stillborn. 

Pinard believed that these unfavorable results were to be 
explained only by the entrance of pregnant women and nursing 
mothers into factories. He therefore proposed restrictive 
measures. Resolutions presented by him at a meeting of the 
French Academy of Medicine called upon the government to 
forbid any woman who was pregnant, nursing her baby or 
had been confined within six months, to be employed in fac- 
tory work. Pinard urged, also, that every woman pregnant 
or nursing a baby less than a year old should receive five 
francs a day as allowance. 

After prolonged debate the resolutions of Pinard were de- 
feated. The academy divided itself into two groups, those fa- 
voring with him the abolition of factory work for pregnant and 
nursing mothers, and those favoring its regulation. In order 
to increase nursing by mothers, the academy advised that 
rooms be established in factories and munition works where 
working mothers could nurse their babies. Evidence was sub- 
mitted to show that these were difficult to manage, and that 
they could be conducted only at a high cost, but the academy 
went on record in favor of them. 

Concerning work for infants in Germany, we have no 
satisfactory accounts since the first months of the war. The 
indications then were that such work was being generally con- 
tinued. The experience of New Zealand and Canada is espe- 
cially interesting to the United States because those countries, 
like us, are far removed from the scene of the conflict. Dr. 
Meigs reports that in both there seems to have been no such 
increased emphasis on the care of maternity and infancy as in 
the European countries. This work has suffered greatly from 
the loss of physicians and nurses. While a similar loss has 
occurred, of course, in all countries, this has been offset in 
England and-France by a greater interest in babies’ health by 
public officials and the people generally. 

As a result of her survey of foreign experience, Dr. Meigs 
submits the following suggestions for this country: 


1. That no hasty conclusions be drawn that this war makes 
immediately indispensable in this country such purely palliative 
measures as the increase of day nurseries or the supervision of 
pregnant women working in factories—to which dire necessity 
has driven certain foreign countries. 

2. That the chief preventive measure for protecting babies is 
to insure their intelligent care and nurture by healthy mothers in 
their own homes. 

3. That the disorganization of infant welfare work through 
the loss of doctors and nurses especially trained for it, is an im- 
minent danger and should be avoided if thiscanbe done. In view 
of the greater demand for nurses, every effort should be made 
to enlist a large number of candidates for hospital training 
courses. 

4. That such preventive work for infant and maternal welfare 
as is already established should be strengthened and extended. 


The withdrawal of nurses and of specialists in children’s 
diseases is seen as a grave danger by members of the American 
Medical Association also. At its annual meeting in June 
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the section on children’s diseases submitted’ a report in answer 
to questions asked by the Council of National Defense. Even 
in times of peace, said this report, there are not enough pedia- 
trists and nurses trained in the diseases of children to meet 
the demand; further shortage has already begun to be caused 
by the wat. The report declares that such persons can best 
serve their country by continuing to give their attention to 
the problems for which they are best fitted, and offers to fur- 
nish the government with a list of pediatrists if desired. 

The physicians signing the statement do not tolerate the 
idea of allowing mothers to be separated from their young 
children. ‘We deplore the breaking up of the home,” they 
say, “and recommend that special provision be made to keep 
the mothers with young children in the home.” 

Delegates from nearly a score of organizations interested 
in child welfare met in Washington in June at the request of 
the Council of National Defense and drew up recommenda- 
tions for the protection of children in wartime. ‘The con- 
ference urged that the council see to it that there be no abate- 
ment, but a decided increase in local community effort for 
maternal and child welfare. In addition to the specific sug- 
gestions already put forth in these pages, it recommended that 
volunteer aids be enlisted to assist public health nurses and 
other social workers ; that mothers of nursing infants be helped 
by means of mother’s pensions or otherwise; that model laws 
be enacted promptly for the registration of births and deaths 
and the reporting of preventable diseases in states where such 
laws do not now exist; that free and systematic circulation 
be given to accredited literature on maternal, infant and child 
welfare, that a committee of obstetricians, pediatricians, 
sanitarians and nurses be appointed to review and standardize 
such literature for wider distribution, and that the govern- 
ment take the necessary steps te prevent a milk shortage and 
to end the indiscriminate slaughter of milch cows. 

The conference also proposed that the Council of National 
Defense organize a national committee representative of ma- 
ternal, infant and child welfare associations to keep in touch 
during the present emergency with national problems of ma- 
ternal, infant and child welfare and to advise the council 
from time to time of the need for remedial action. It sug- 
gested, also, that the Council of National Defense, through 
the several state. councils, cooperate with local organizations 
and establish agencies or designate existing agencies to secure 
information about the specific needs of each community and 
to show how such needs can be adequately met. 

Most of the work so far described is educational or admin- 
istrative. It aims to remove one of the chief causes of infant 
mortality, ignorance. Poverty is the other chief cause, and 
measures affecting the economic conditions of mothers and 
their babies are of fundamental importance also. Wages play 
a most important part, of course, in any scheme of economic 
provision against the neglect of children. In so far as wages 
are a phase of the industrial problem they will be treated 
more at length in future articles in this series. 

Here it is only necessary to point out that for some years 
past wages have not kept pace with the increase in the cost 
of living in the United States. According to a recent report 
of the United States Department of Labor the food bill in the 
average family has grown from $339 in 1913 to $426 in 
1917. “Despite the average increase of 19 per cent an hour 
in wages in the last ten years,” says the report, ‘‘and despite 
a cut in hours worked of 4 per cent, the rising cost of foods 
has operated to reduce the pay of the American workingman 
about 16 per cent, expressed in terms of food his dollar will 
buy.” While food is only one of the necessaries entering into 
a consideration of child welfare, no one can doubt that a™ 
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serious situation presents itself also in respect of other co 
modities and service. 

In a few industries wages are bound to be high in warti 
In others not so affected by war conditions, as well as in many 
commercial employments and professions, wages will need to 
appreciably raised if they are to keep pace with the rising cost 
of living and if child life is not to be allowed to suffer. A 
study just made by the United States Children’s Bureau” 
shows that in Manchester, N. H., the low wages of fathers * 
and the gainful employment of mothers accompanied an ex-— 
cessive death rate among babies in that community, the death 
rate in the poorest families being more than four times as 
great as that in the most well-to-do. Clearly here is a place 
where American generosity and good sense will have to as- 
sert itself. Municipalities and the state and federal govern-— 
ments will do well to act as examples to private employers. 
The nation will have to recognize that only by enabling par- 
ents to provide themselves and their children with the essen- 
tials of health can the next generation be assured its rightful 
preparation for work that it will be called upon to: perform. 

Next to wages, the most important element in any scheme 
of economic provision for child welfare is perhaps the pay-_ 
ment made to the dependent families of soldiers and sailors. 
This is a virgin field of experiment where, indeed, experience j 
is not lacking, but where our government can adopt such 
methods as it chooses and where execution can follow close 
upon desire. Practically every government has declared its 
belief that some provision for the families of fighting men 
should be made as a matter of right by the government itself, i 
in recognition of sacrifice borne and service rendered. 

In England, where the separation allowance is conditional 
upon the size of the family, special consideration has been 
had for children. The government allowance for wives has 
been increased once since the war began, that for children © 
several times; the age of the beneficiary has been lifted from 
fourteen to sixteen. Moreover, the amount may be continued 
up to twenty-one if the child is an apprentice receiving a nom- 
inal wage or is attending a secondary or technical school or a 
university. 

The Treasury Department and the Council of National 
Defense are at work on plans commissioning Judge Julian 
W. Mack to draft a system for this country. Appropriately 
enough, one of the first steps was taken by the Children’s 
Bureau, which has brought out S. H. Wolfe’s careful report 
on compensation to soldiers’ families in Canada. At the 
National Conference of Social Work in May, the opin- 
ion of social workers seemed to crystallize in favor of 
the following elements in any compensation scheme adopted 
by this country; assigned pay by the soldier to his depend- 
ent wife and family; separation allowances by the govern- 
ment, graded to the size of the family; rehabilitation and 
re-education for disabled soldiers; indemnities against death — 
and total or partial disability, issued on a basis of annuities 
rather than in lump sums; and, finally, provision for fur- 
ther insurance by and for the men themselves, the premiums 
to be at ordinary rates and the government to cover the cost | 
of the extraordinary risk of war service. . 

To protect babies by educating their mothers; to preserve — 
an adequate staff of trained physicians and nurses to look 
after young children; to see that local, state and national goy- 
ernments do their full duty toward the infants that are later © 
tc become citizens, and that they recognize this duty as more 
important to the national welfare now than ever, and finally 
to assure all families the means to safeguard the health of. 
their own members fully—these are tasks the war imposes — 
upon every American community. 
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MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MIscoNDUCT 
By William Healy. Little, Brown & Co. 
330 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.64. 


Those of us who 
have watched the de- 
velopment of the 
American work in 
criminology, and espe- 


cially the share of 
psychopathology, look 
upon the past few 


years as the period of 
the first fruition of a 
new movement. It 
has become possible 
through a change in 
Lt the medical attitude to- 
wards psychopathological facts. Up to but 
a few years ago, the physician’s idea of the 
recognition of a morbid condition or of a 
“diagnosis,” was a matter of identification 
of ‘the particular case with a type of lesion 
or with a sanctioned clinical entity, some- 
thing entitled to some definite name; from 
this identification under a definite concept, 
of which the facts at hand were but symp- 
toms, the physician could then proceed to 
make certain deductions with regard to the 
nature, cause, course, and outcome of the 
disorder; deductions which usually were 
deemed impossible from the mere facts as 
observed by the uninitiated. 

A great change has come through a growth 
of confidence in the facts as they actually 
can be observed and in our study of them. 
From a method of excessive confidence in 
rationalizing and systematizing, we have 
come to a method of greater confidence in 
the facts open to trained observation and 
in the help to be derived from having enough 
facts, and not merely a central diagnosis. 
This development conflicts with the limita- 
tions cultivated by both legal procedure and 
medical tradition, but who can deny that this 
emancipation is or promises to be one of the 
greatest elements in putting human judgment 
concerning the management of human affairs 
on a sound common-sense basis free of dog- 
matic limitations and yet open to all prog- 
ress and gains derived by scientific methods? 

Healy brought home the need of indi- 
vidual analysis in his first book, The In- 
dividual Delinquent. In a smaller mono- 
graph on Pathological Lying, Accusation and 
Swindling, he treated a specific group of de- 
linquents, and in this latest book, Mental 


Conflicts and Misconduct, he takes up the. 


working of some special factors accounting 
for “a distinct inner urge towards misdoing,” 
an untoward drive of something in the con- 
cealed mental life, as a reaction to certain 
prior experiences, as the outcome of mental 
conflict. Seventy-three and seventy-four such 
cases, respectively, were found in a first and 
a second thousand of juvenile recidivists, 
presenting every kind of juvenile misconduct, 
‘from general troublesomeness to vagrancy, 
stealing, violence, cruelty, injury of self or 
others, not to speak of pettier unpleasant at- 
titudes and dissatisfactions. Conflicts accom- 
panied by obsessive imagery, conflicts causing 
impelling ideas, criminal careers developed 
from conflicts, cases readily analyzed, diffi- 
cult cases, conflicts arising from sex experi- 
ences, and conflicts arising from secret sex 
knowledge; conflicts concerning parentage or 
other matters, conflicts in abnormal mental 
types, conflicts resulting in stealing, conflicts 


resulting in running away, and conflicts re- 
sulting in other delinquencies—these are the 
chapter headings for the types of cases pre- 
sented; and in three introductory chapters 
and in the chapter on Conclusions, the author 
gives his general principles, applications, 
methods and conceptions. 

The forty cases are very simply and at- 
tractively described and give a picture of an 
almost uniform pattern bringing home the 
havoc played in the child’s mind by the lot- 
tery of naiveté and partial information on 
sex topics to which the child is exposed in a 
world with hardly any remedy except re- 
pression and ignoring, or punishment, or 
whitewash. In contrast to the very direct 
and perhaps over-simple account of records, 
the general discussion goes at length into a 
fairly orthodox though somewhat simplified 
rendering of the Freudian system of inter- 
pretations, general principles, applications 
and methods, with many interesting and help- 
ful discussions, with much evidence of sound 
experience. The last chapter, Conclusions, 
is unfortunately little more than an enumera- 
tion of the tests developed by the psycho- 
metric work and a statement of their rela- 
tive inadequacy in getting at the dynamics 
of these cases, the very relative réle of va- 
rious environmental factors, institutional life, 
etc., each dealt with in a very brief para- 
graph. The demonstration of the nature and 
actual réle of the conflict and of the methods 
of dealing with it is not always brought up 
to the standard of what one might expect 
from the theoretical discussion. 

The perusal of the case records makes one 
feel that in the main, one’s common-sense rea- 
soning and ordinary human sympathy and 
experience are the safest helps in the con- 
sideration of the facts and in the efforts at 
adjustment. No specially technical inquiries 
mark the analyses, and sometimes one is 
somewhat surprised by the freedom of gen- 
eralization along lines in which the hard- 
headed practical penologist might easily feel 
censured and yet but little helped or com- 
forted. The handling of these cases will 
always call for some compromises, and the 
question is how can we make all the special 
provisions and compromises free from the 
reproach that more is asked for by the re- 
former than the case warrants through its 
ultimate value as a member of the com- 
munity. 

Mack, Case 7, is one of the most inter- 
esting failures, according to Healy, ‘fa ca- 
reer very largely a product of social blun- 
derings. His life in institutions totals about 
fourteen years. And yet Mack is anything 
but a vicious character; he is intelligent and 
capable; he has never stolen to the value 
of more than thirty-five dollars at any one 
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time; he has for considerable periods held 
to some good ideals, and in several ways he 
has proved himself particulariy decent... . 
He had never tried to think out his career 
as an entirety. He shows this by his early 
statements to us that nobody had taught him 
to steal and that some of his thieving was 
not connected with sex affairs, when on later 
analysis it proved to be. . . . From the first 
appearance of his delinquencies he was cer- 
tainly not an institutional case, or at least 
should not have gone to any institution which 
accepts boys without special study of their 
qualities. His conflict at that time could 
have been readily recognized, and there is 
no reason whatever why he should not have 
succeeded, with personal help, in overcoming 
his tendencies. . . To continue to commit 
him so many times to institutions without 
consideration of the fact of previous failure, 
or even of deterioration, through institutional 
treatment was, of course, nothing short of 
stupidity. The supervision and vocational 
placing through parole agencies was likewise 
notably unadapted to his needs and even con- 
trary to advice which we then had the chance 
to give. Clearly it was unwise ever to have 
allowed Mack to work where he handled ar- 
ticles which might tempt to steal, or where 
he was frequently thrown in association with 
girls. He just as well might have worked at 
a trade with men, or in the country on a 
farm, where he would have earlier gained 
the physical vigor that he lacked. 

Many of the cases show the stupendous 
blunderings of our crude and impulsive 
methods of dealing with these life problems. 
The actual study of the cases presented in 
the book deals largely with such palpable 
problems, which, once noted, would certainly 
call for some type or another of direct re- 
medial effort in the protection of the victims 
and in constructive treatment. But that does 
not mean that the removal of the “conflict” 
would clearly be all that is wanted, nor is 
it made plain that in the successes and fail- 
ures the conflicts played always the decisive 
role or were the points on which the essen- 
tial work was done. One feels that a full 
discussion of trials and a careful study of 
the reasons of the successes and the failures 
would have offered a great experience and 
a greater stimulation and corrective to the 
skeptic and to the over-sentimental and over- 
hopeful, than the oft-repeated accounts of 
“mental mechanisms,” discussed in the the- 
oretical part and far less easily intelligible 
and less easily turned to practical use. With 
such a discussion of the successes and fail- 
ures, Healy would probably tend to do bet- 
ter justice to factors other than the “mental 
mechanisms,” such as the heredity, family- 
type, the constitutional make-up of the de- 


Jinquent apart from the “conflicts,” and the 


organization of schools and corrective insti- 
tutions. 

A reading of the accounts of both the suc- 
cessfully treated cases and the failures can- 
not fail to give one the impression that the 
offenders capable of inner conflicts present a 
type worthy of special consideration, even 
if the rdle of the conflict as such may re- 
main somewhat problematic at times. 

The main return from a perusal of this 
book is the human sympathy and constructive 
attitude, the feeling of the kinship and 
similarity of all human nature and the need 
of intelligent, individualizing study for de- 
termining factors and motives and the ex- 
periences or complexes back of them. One 
gains an insight into the existence of con- 
flicts and chances for remedial attack in 
wholesome contrast to the doctrine of de- 
generacy and hard-hearted, one-sided clamor 
for the sequestration of those who are caught 
by the agencies of justice. 

Dr. Healy, like so many of us, has been 
thrown into a huge, relatively unorganized 
field with boundless opportunities, but also 
boundless demands and not enough resting- 
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points where a survey might have been taken, 
serving a general orientation and for re- 
newed attacks upon more specific questions. 
Hence the flight into a rehearsal of Freudian 
formulations in the general chapters, where- 
as the records of the cases keep the same 
level of preliminary survey and good enough 
work, considering the circumstances. It is 
greatly to be hoped that in his new field 
he may be granted a free hand, with work 
on the general frame and on special ques- 
tions more satisfactorily distributed. 

I am a strong believer in the case method. 
But we must not get swamped by the average 
run of facts with their mediocrity; we must 
reach the point where an average standard is 
attained and used as a starting-point for spe- 
cific things and no longer an aim in itself. 

The next thing then would be the record 
of intensive study of a small group of cases 
and then the sifting of the new and old mate- 
rial with the question as to what can be in- 
corporated in the routine work and in the 
summary of scientific principles as the result 
of the work done. 

The book is written in a very readable 
style. The profusion of cases gives one a 
chance to saturate oneself with the magni- 
tude and concrete variety and strong appeal 
of the problem. With a progression towards 
cases with more specific solutions and more 
specific methods, we shall at last be led to 
the period of intensive investigation and re- 
search which, I hope, the new sphere of work 
will open up to Dr. Healy. 

ADOLPH Meyer. 
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Company. 335 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of the Survey $1.37. 

Perhaps the most 
striking thing about 
this book is that it was 
written by a state su- 
perintendent of public 
instruction. One can- 
not read it without 
wondering what it 
must be like to teach 
school in Ohio and to 
come into contact with 
an executive who finds 
joy in writing a whole 

——— book on the poetry, the 
art and the ethical obligations not merely of 
“being a school-teacher,” but of really “teach- 
ing school.” : 

The reader will find here no Flexnerized 
curriculum or recommended recipes for vi- 
talizing education. He will find instead a 
series of short treatises, aiming to be both 
practical and inspirational, on teaching as 
related to life: on “the teacher,” “the child,” 
“democracy,” “the artist teacher,” “the so- 
cialized recitation,” “the school and the com- 
munity,” “a sense of humor,” “poetry and 
life,’ ‘examinations,’ etc. There is much 
that teachers, and other people, too, will do 
well to ponder. Such, for example, are the 
passages on hospitals for abnormal and sub- 
normal children and eleemosynary institu- 
tions generally, which in one state, says Mr. 
Pearson, cost more than all the school fa- 
cilities for the normal. “The title of educa- 
tion will be cloudy,” he adds, “until such 
time as these institutions have become a thing 
of the past.” 

The book suffers somewhat from its sus- 
tained effort to treat broad, elusive, “inspira- 
tional” subjects and relationships as if they 
were matter for exact exposition and could 
be stated as facts to be acquired rather than 
feelings to be aroused. Perhaps (though we 
doubt it) this is suited to the intended au- 
dience. Then, too, Mr. Pearson makes a 
bad guess occasionally in his illustrations: 
such as when he quotes a statement that the 
first purpose of the schools at Gary is to 
make efhcient workers for the mills, and 
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again when he intimates that somebody at 
some time may have been taught to “aspire” 
by reading Longfellow’s poem, Excelsior! 
In general, the book is an attempt to bring 
together some of the fundamental modern 
implications of teaching in a way that will 
induce teachers to incorporate them into the 
practice of their profession. The “vitalized 
school,” according to Mr. Pearson, is nothing 
but a school with a vitalized teacher in 
charge. It may be a school of one room in 
a village or of forty rooms in a city. Its 
work “cannot be standardized until life it- 
self is standardized, and that is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable.” It is a school in which 
the teacher’s work “is to open the gates of 
life for the pupils.” 
W.. DAE. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF VARIATION, 

HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION 
By Robert Heath Lock. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. xxiv, 366 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of 
the Survey $2.14. 

A CRITIQUE OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
By Thomas Hunt Morgan. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. x, 197 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.60. 

These two books, 
concerned with the 
same general prob- 
lems, command the at- 
tention of all careful 
students in the field of 
the biological and so- 
cial sciences because 
of their high standards 
of scholarship and be- 
cause of the sound sci- 
entific background they 
afford for the consid- 
eration of the prob- 
lems of human evolution. 

The author of the first book, lately de- 
ceased, was fitted for his undertaking by 
years of research work in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Ceylon as well as in England. 
The book, which first appeared in 1906, was 
among the first to survey the new experi- 
mental knowledge of variation and heredity, 
and it has not been superseded by any other, 
in the knowledge of the reviewer, in extent 
of treatment as well as in scholarship. Tak- 
ing for its main topic the nature and method 
of origin of existing differences between spe- 
cies, the book sketches first the earlier the- 
ories of evolution and then emphasizes the 
recent experimental observations on vyaria- 
tion and inheritance including first, biometry, 
or the statistical study of variation; second, 
direct observations of the origin of species 
by the discontinuous method (the observa- 
tions of de Vries and others); and, third, 
the results of experimental observations on 
heredity by the methods of scientific breed- 
ing (the method of Mendel and others). 

The results of the last method are shown 
to have completely revolutionized biological 
science, emphasizing the fact that the indi- 
vidual can no longer be considered as a unit, 
but as a mosaic of independent unit charac- 
ters, each inherited separately and with 
marked definiteness. Mendel’s discovery 
seems to afford the connecting link between 
the various divergent branches or probiems 
of evolution, leading possibly to the con- 
clusion that a large part, if not the whole 
of evolution may have taken place by the 
method of discontinuous variations. A chap- 
ter on Eugenics seems to the reviewer the 
weakest part of the book, possibly because 
the author here stepped out of his chosen 
field and makes dogmatic statements concern- 
ing facts which he has not specially studied 
and which in the opinion of the reviewer are 
by no means yet well-established. 

The second book, by the well-known pro- 
fessor of experimental zoology in Columbia 
University, consists of a series of four lec- 
tures criticizing the older and appreciating 
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the newer evidence for evolution. Mendel’ 
discovery is ranked as of first importance 
as in Professor Lock’s book, and beautifu 
illustrations accompany clear explanations 
of the experimental work done in this field. 
Evidence from recent experimentation is 
given to show that the mechanism of cell 
formation and development harmonizes with 
the theory of Mendelian heredity. Further 
recent experimental evidence is cited to throw _ 
light on the influence of natural selection 
in bringing about evolution and it is shown 
that we do not know the cause of mutations 
giving rise to new characters. Evolution has — 
taken place by the incorporation into the race 
of those mutations beneficial to the life and 
reproduction of the organism. ' 
The social scientist may gain much from 
a careful study of these two books. In the 
first place, the method of work, the pains- 
taking scientific thoroughness and the laek 
of dogma or haste in reaching conclusions 
(except in the one instance cited), is one 
that must be imitated by all students of so- 
ciety before they can take their place among © 
scientific leaders. Years of research and in-— 
vestigation are certainly as necessary in the 
study of human society as in the field of © 
plant and animal life and great harm can be 
done by those who advocate reforms based 
on insufficient study, whereas much is to be | 
gained by harmonizing our efforts at human | 
i 


improvement with the real needs and possi- | 
bilities of human evolution. Differ as we 
may with the author of the first volume in 
his discussion of eugenics, we can carry over — 
from the rest of his book much that is valu- / 
able, and the second book yields an equal | 
or greater return. 

The emphasis both place on the value of — 
the Mendelian law applies in the field of 
the social sciences as well as in the biolog- | 
ical sciences, for as regards feeblemindedness 
at least it has greatly influenced our think- | 
ing and our programs. Further sound scien-— 
tific evidence as to the influence of the Men- | 
delian law and other methods of inheritance 
on human progress is yet to be worked out; 
when such knowledge comes, it may throw — 
light on many problems eluding us today. 
May such books as the above stimulate truly 
thorough work in the field of social investi- 
gation as well as give perspective to many 
who are working with the more immediate — 
problems of social treatment. 

AmEY EATON WATSON. 
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A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY 
By Angelo Patri. 
221 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$1.35. 


Macmillan Company. 
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One of the chief | 
hopes of American pub- { 
lic education is that the © 
administrative person- | 
nel, principals and) 
teachers, shall acquire | 
a professional dignity © 
and competence that | 
will relieve the some- | 
what forlorn social © 
and pecuniary status | 
into which we have — 
allowed the men and 
women of our educa-_ 
tional system to sink. It is sometimes said 
that when teachers are worth more they will — 
be paid more and will be more highly re- — 
spected. Perhaps it is true rather that if © 
they were paid:more they would make the 
school more vital. Somehow the instinct of 
workmanship must be gotten generally into 
the teaching profession, this instinct which 
brings a disgust with routine, with verbal- 
ism, with mass-teaching, and those other evils 
of a congested and mechanical school sys-— 
tem. Education is a practical, even a fine, 
art, rather than a science. It works upon 
the most sensitive and complex raw material 
in the world, the human personality, and the 
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educational craftsmen and artists have there- 
fore to be of a more skillful and subtle cali- 
bre than\ any other craft demands. 

There is no book that will more aid such 
an end than this charming and intimate rec- 
ord of a schoolmaster’s life in the teeming 
public schools of New York city. Angelo 
Patri came out of Little Italy. He knows 
from his own experience the life that is be- 
hind the children who throng the city schools. 
There was no one better fitted than he to 
know how much the congested city home 
needed the ministrations of the school, and 
how effectively the school could spread out 
its functions until it touches and stimulates 
the home. Mr. Patri’s school, P. S. 45, in New 
York city, has been known to everyone as 
one of the most successful results of the 
Gary experiment there, but few of us knew 
the life of the principal to whose philosophy 
and skill those results have been due. P. S. 
45 was not any quick magic of a new idea. 
It was the product of Mr. Patri’s slow 
working out in his classroom teaching and in 
his direction of large schools the relation of 
school to neighborhood, the permeation of 
the neighborhood by the school. The Wirt 
idea was easy to apply because Mr. Patri 
had been working along the same lines. The 
extension of the city school is one of those 
fertile ideas that leaders with a love of the 
people and a sense of children’s needs de- 
vise independently of each other. Coming 
together, they find they have the same spirit 
and have invented separately the same tech- 
nique. The conjunction of Mr. Wirt and 
Mr. Patri has produced one of the most in- 
teresting and vitalizing city schools in the 
country. 

This book tells the story of Mr. Patri’s 
own education in learning what a_ school 
should be. He tells it in little homely inci- 
dents of the life of a teacher and principal. 
There is no theorizing or dogmatizing. You 
see the children and the mothers and the 
homes with his own eyes. You unravel the 
snarls and tangles with him. You marvel 
that the despised craft of teaching could be 
so dramatic, could call for such skill and 
talent. It is an artist who has seen the pos- 
sibilities of this raw human material he 
works with. It is a man with a vision. Mr. 
Patri makes the technique of running a school 
seem like the most fascinating and complex 
of modern enterprises. It involves general- 
ship, quick resourcefulness, human sympathy, 
a workmanlike use of materials to create 
personality and effectiveness in the child. 

Schoolmasters like Mr. Patri would make 
teaching the most important of professions, 
and education the finest of the arts. 

RANDOLPH BOuRNE. 


THe Way LiFe BEGINS 
By Bertha C. Cady and Vernon M. Cady. 
American Social Hygiene Association. 78 
pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of Survey, $1.07. 
The “conspiracy of 
silence” on the subject 
of the sex function, of 
which young people in 
this country, not to 
mention others, have 
been the victims, has, 
for good or ill, come 
to an end. It is no 
longer “respectable ” 
to be ignorant on the 
subject. It may even 
be doubted whether 
the tendency at present 
is not to go too far in the opposite direction; 
to overdo candor; to over-stimulate attention 
to this matter; tolerating a hectic chatter on 
the subject which tends to take it out of its 
place and proportion even as did the former 
reticence. If I have to choose, I prefer the 
publicity; but a middle ground is perfectly 
attainable. There is no more reason for 
overstrained attention to this function and 


Some 
Information 
for 


Children 


relationship than to the other physiological 
matters about which we try to be intelligent. 

It may be, indeed, that it would be better 
if young people could be kept in ignorance 
about the whole subject of sex until some 
“right time’—whenever that may be!—but 
the fact is that, however desirable such a 
course, it cannot be done. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether boys and girls shall know 
the essentials of the sex function; nor of 
when; but of who shall tell them, and how? 
You cannot keep it from them. If your boy 
is ten years old, the chances are ten to one 
that already he has learned in the gutter 
what you have not had the wisdom or the 
nerve to tell him. 

To this many parents will answer, “I am 
willing and eager, but I do not know what 
to tell, or hov; to tell it. I am a mother, 
or a father, but my ignorance is abysmal; 
I know hardly more than my child. How 
shall I go about it? Where is the informa- 
tion to be obtained ?” 

In The Way Life Begins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cady have gone far to meet this need. Their 
small book, not unduly technical in phrase- 
ology, yet scientifically accurate and depend- 
able, sets forth what most parents and teach- 
ers who have this problem to meet need most 
to know. The authors speak especially to 
parents and teachers, and seek to meet the 
need of a statement of the fundamental facts 
concerning the reproduction of living forms; 
of an interpretation of these facts in terms 
of human interest and well-being, and of a 
standpoint in this service which shall not be 
merely material. They have succeeded ad- 
mirably. The tone is sweet and constructive 
—spiritual, in the finest sense of the word, 
without the pseudo-religious mush and gush 
which make most such books sickening. 

In some days this essay could be made 
even more effective; but it is so very practi- 
cal and clean and on the whole satisfying 
that one is pretty well justified in saying that 
while it is not the only useful and commend- 
able book in its field, it is beyond any ques- 
tion the best. JoHN PALMER GaviIrT. 


THE Stupy AND BEHAVIOR OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
CHILD 

By John T. McManis. Warwick & York, 

Inc. 54 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of the 

SurRvVEY, $.80. 

Although The Study of the Behavior of an 
Individual Child, by John T. McManis, is 
but 54 pages in length, yet it contains a great 
deal that is worth while. This little book 
is what it claims to be, namely, a “syllabus,” 
the object of which is to suggest lines of 
study for persons who are not expert inves- 
tigators but who are to become teachers of 
the young. It contains fifteen chapters, each 
beginning with a brief statement of the topic 
which the chapter covers. Then follows a 
list of questions or headings intended to di- 
rect the observation of the student of the 
individual child. Each chapter offers a list 
of suggestive reading which, if put together, 
forms quite a good bibliography. The topics 
have been well selected and the most sig- 
nificant points under each are enumerated. 

Of course, in a book of this kind little or 
nothing is offered on the constructive side. 
The author does not claim to give either ad- 
vice or aid in the treatment of the child. In- 
deed, he wisely recommends that where con- 
ditions are found to be exceptional the ex- 
pert should be consulted. 

Data which might be collected on a basis 
of the suggestions made in this syllabus 
would be valuable and scientific directly in 
proportion to the ability of the observer. 
Nothing is presented to the reader except an 
outline of points to be noted, and the accu- 
racy of the data depends almost altogether 
on the judgment of the person who is study- 
ing the child. For a thoughtful, careful stu- 
dent these outlines should prove suggestive 
and helpful. © AucustTa F. Bronner, M.D. 
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MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 
By Lewis M. Terman. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 362 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 


i This book reports 
the extension and re- 

What vision of the Binet- 
Children Simon tests. It is an 
important and _§far- 

Know reaching contribution 


to the subjects of men- 
tal measurements and 
their sociological and 
educational bearings. 

Part I includes a 
description of the 
Binet-Simon scale; 
; outlines its  limita- 
tions; indicates the need for its extension 
and revision, and for a clearer and more 
detailed account of the method of procedure 
and scoring; and it explains the Stanford re- 
vision. The records of 1,000 unselected school 
children, tested by Terman and his associ- 
ates, are analyzed. The bearing of the re- 
sults upon problems of vocational guidance, 
juvenile delinquency, grading of pupils, pro- 
motional schemes, retardation and the proper 
handling not only of the defective but of 
the superior child, is convincingly set forth. 
The scale has undoubtedly been made more 
serviceable by this revision as an instrument 
for measuring intelligence especially below 
the mental age of seven and above the mental 
age of twelve, where the earlier scales were 
least adequate. 


Terman finds, as did Goddard, that not 
far from 2 per cent of the children enrolled 
in public schools must be looked upon as 
“real defectives.” An almost equal number 
are of “very superior intellectual ability.’ 
The problem of retardation he finds to be 
exactly the reverse of what it is commonly 
thought to be. It is the bright children who 
are retarded and the dull who are accel- 
erated. The latter are overestimated by their 
teacher and are in grades beyond their ca- 
pacity; while the capacity of the bright chil- 
dren is underestimated and the large major- 
ity are in grades below their intellectual 
level. The harmful results of this “educa- 
tional lockstep” are pointed out, and it is 
urged that teachers be better trained to rec- 
ognize superior ability, and that children, 
when discovered, be promptly promoted, 
partly to save their time but chiefly to avoid 
the grave risk now being run, that they fall 
into life-long habits of sub-maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Data gathered hold much of interest con- 
cerning the physical condition of the supe- 
rior child and pile up evidence that such 
children will thrive under rapid promotion. 

Part II, a “complete guide to the scale,” 
provides the most careful instruction for the 
procedure and scoring of tests. It insures 
the greatest possible uniformity of method 
and overcomes the lack of adequately detailed 
guides. The book is exceptionally well writ- 
ten and in so clear and untechnical a manner 
that not merely the psychologist but the rank 
and file of student, teacher, social worker, 
lawyer, nurse and physician will find it de- 
cidedly interesting. The book may with profit 
be used as textbook in schools of philan- 
thropy, of training for public health nursing, 
in normal schools and colleges. 

Nevertheless, though his book is written in 
a popular manner to further a more general 
understanding of the scale and so secure 
its wider usefulness, Terman is very explicit 
that “the use of the scale for research pur- 
poses and for accurate diagnosis will of ne- 
cessity be restricted to those who have had 
intensive training in experimental psychol- 
ogy.’ His own book is excellent testimony 
to the wisdom of securing expert testing and 
interpretation of results. 

Jean G. WEIENSALL. 
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RED CROSS POLICY 


HE control of policy and, therefore, the responsibility 

for the usefulness of the American Red Cross now rests 
upon what is known as the War Council—a body of finan- 
ciers; of men experienced in the direction of large business 
affairs. ‘The spirit and methods of this War Council are a 
fair subject of public discussion. It is appropriate to recall 
that the creation of the War Council is only the latest— 
probably not the last—of a series of radical changes which 
have marked the thirty-five years of the history of the Red 
Cross in this country. Prior to the recent financial coup 
d'état, the most important of these was the revolution of 
1905, as a result of which Clara Barton was eliminated and 
ex-President Taft, then secretary of war, and Mabel T. 
Boardman became respectively chief official sponsor and ani- 
mating spirit. 

During the next decade the Red Cross occupied itself 
largely with emergency relief in disasters. Of these there 
were many, great and small, at home and abroad. ‘There 
was much to do in a neglected field, and it was done with 
energy and with constantly increasing public appreciation and 
confidence. “The military and medical functions were not sub- 
ordinated. On the contrary they were emphasized. A nursing 
service was organized and first-aid instruction was provided. 
The annual sale of Christmas seals was a model publicity 
campaign for health. ‘The ‘international character of the 
organization was scrupulously maintained. Nevertheless those 
aspects of the Red Cross which are associated with relief 
and rehabilitation became more and more familiar as earth- 
quake and fire, shipwreck and mine explosion, flood and fam- 
ine continually brought before the nation the necessity for 
prompt and generous relief for those who suffer from such 
calamities. An institutional membership was _ established, 
largely on the initiative of Robert W. de Forest, vice-presi- 
dent of the Red Cross, as a convenient means of insuring a 
supply of experienced social workers to do the actual work 
of relief and rehabilitation as occasion required. 

In 1914 the Red Cross would have been well prepared for 
any such responsibility as had been encountered in the previous 
nine years. For the disaster which actually occurred—the 


material resources were naturally lacking, but, what was far 
more serious, the Red Cross had no program of action which 
would give a clear and authoritative lead to public opinion. 
The decision not to undertake any relief work for civilian 
non-combatants made inevitable the starting of numerous spe- 
cial relief funds. At first the Red Cross. attempted to fur- 
nish doctors and nurses and supplies to belligerents on both 
sides. Later it became impossible to send supplies directly to 
Germany, but long before this the medical units had been 
withdrawn with much resulting embarrassment to any other 
Red Cross activities in the countries to which they had been 
sent. Heroic work was done by some of these doctors and 
nurses and large quantities of supplies were sent which cer- 
tainly saved lives and mitigated suffering. 

A dispassionate review, however, of the three years must 
leave some feeling of disappointment in the mind of pa- 
triotic Americans who would like to think of the Red Cross 
as the symbol of the humanity of the nation, of the part which 
the neutral American people would play in lessening the un- 
necessary suffering and distress, the unintended horrors in- 
cident to but not an absolutely unavoidable part of a state of 
war. As compared with what might have been done under 
the banner of neutrality and humanity, in Belgium and 
Poland, in Galicia: and Armenia, for prisoners of war, for 
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widows and orphans, as well as for sick and wounded soldiers, 
it must be admitted that America has played somewhat less 
than a heroic part. The multiplicity of war relief agencies 
with which the Red Cross is now trying to cope might not 
have come into being if the Red Cross had decided earlier 
on its present role, if its appeals had been based on thorough 
investigation abroad, if it had had a broader progress and had 
demanded resources for carrying it out. 

The justification for the War Council and the present 
attempt to unify war relief is not in our having entered the 
war. ‘The prevention of tuberculosis and the rehabilitation 
of villages, a legitimate task of American philanthropy now, 
have been so in fact for the past three years. Not perhaps a 


_ war council but a neutral humanitarian council should have 


been raising these huge sums and spending them. If in spite 
of war loans and taxes it can be done now, the presumption 
is strong that it could have been done as soon as the need 
became known—certainly more than two years ago. 

That, however, like the decade before the war, is a closed 
chapter. What concerns us now is the present and the future. 

The War Council is obviously at a disadvantage as a legis- 
lative and judicial body in not being in any broad sense repre- 
sentative. It is called upon to perform legislative and even 
judicial functions. It is formulating policies and deciding how 
and through what channels funds shall be applied. It is 
asking the public for very large sums in advance of such 
formulations and decisions, or at least in advance of public 
knowledge as to what they are or are to be. “The public has 
responded with a general vote of confidence; but if the war 
continues that vote will have to be renewed another year. 
The demand will be for even greater sums and the response 
will depend not on the standing and ability of the members_ 
of the War Council but on the policies they have adopted 
and the measures they are putting into operation. In antici- 
pation of these future demands the Red Cross should frankly 
take the public into confidence as rapidly as tentative plans 


‘are approved and such plans should not be finally adopted by 


the council until many persons whose experience in life may 
be quite different from their own—doctors, nurses, teachers, 
workingmen and women, closet philosophers and men of 
affairs—small affairs as well as large affairs—have had their 
say about them. Friendly criticism in advance may prevent 
very unfriendly but just complaint after it is too late. It 
might be still better if the Red Cross had a representative 
consulting body in which policies and measures could be 
proposed and discussed in advance both of appropriations and 
appeals. 

The name War Council may unconsciously mislead even 
its own members. It is, of course, not a war council but a 
committee or a commission to devise and carry on extensive 
relief operations. Cooperation rather than control is the 
starting point of its relations with other relief agencies. Be- 
cause of its official backing and its own large contribution to 
the common cause, the Red Cross should have little difficulty 
in securing cooperation if it is made apparent that this rather 
than domination is its genuine desire. If at the start an im- 
pression to the contrary has been made this is to be put down 
to inexperience on the one side and sensitiveness on the other. 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


The irritation and indignation shown by such veterans of 
war relief as Dr. Morton Prince and Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton are excusable and natural. Mr. Coffin, the new chairman 
of the committee on cooperation, will have need for all his 
tact and skill in conciliation. He will surely succeed in re- 
moving all grounds for just complaint as the underlying 
sincerity and good will of those interested on both sides be- 
come apparent. 

Possibly too much has been said about the unpaid full time 
to be given by various gentlemen recently called to important 
positions in the Red Cross. Such contributions are, of course, 
entitled to generous recognition. It would be unfortunate, 
however, to create the impression that the important positions, 
the great opportunities for most conspicuous service, are to be 
available only to those whose independent means enable 
them to work without salary. Mr. Hoover without salary 
and General Pershing with salary will be judged by the same 
scale. We do not want to repeat in the American Red Cross 
the conditions of the British Army when commissions had to 
be purchased or the British Parliament before members were 
paid—brilliant as the services of some of those officers and 
statesmen were. The Red Cross should be made and kept 
democratic. Its policies should be settled after public dis- 
cussion and deliberation. Its higher ranks should be kept 
open for those who have shown preeminent fitness. 

The War Council is composed of men of conspicuous ad- 
ministrative ability, as is proper; for it is primarily an ex- 
ecutive and administrative agency. It has done brilliantly 
what it first undertook to do—raised a very large sum of 
money in a remarkably short time. It has shown courage, 
disinterested zeal and breadth of purpose. It has sought ex- 
pert advice and has not hesitated to scrap what it considered 
antiquated machinery of organization. It is a magnificent 
experiment, with the real test, of course, still to come. 

American generosity will be taxed far beyond any previous 
experience. People of moderate means will have to be reached 
and encouraged to give until they feel it. Whatever the peace 
terms may be, the waste places of the earth will not be re- 
stored through the device of war indemnities. ‘The suffering 
caused by the war is like that of fire and flood, of the wreck- 
age of all the ships that ever sailed the sea, of explosions 
in all the mines that ever were dug, of earthquakes and 
famine beyond human imagination. The Red Cross, while 
the war lasts, must bind the allied nations in affectionate and 
sympathetic bonds, sharing one another’s burdens; and thus 
prepare for the better but harder time after the war when its 
symbol, lifted high above all divisions and enmities, may once 
more in the fulness of meaning stand for healing, for restora- 
tion, for rehabilitation: for neutrality and humanity. 


THE WAR PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


FINE example of the kind of “standing at attention” 

which we were advocating a month ago is supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Education. In a series of bul- 
letins Commissioner Claxton has promulgated a philosophy 
and a program for the vast educational forces of the country, 
from state superintendent to Montessori baby, which is a sum- 
mons to high patriotic service. 
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Schools and other agencies of education must be maintained at 
whatever necessary cost and against all hurtful interference with 
their regular work except as may be necessary for the national de- 
fense, which is, of course, our immediate task and must be kept 
constantly in mind and have right of way everywhere and at all 
times. 

If the war should be long and severe, there will be great need 
in its later days for many young men and women of scientific 
knowledge, training, and skill; and it may then be much more difh- 
cult than it is now to support our schools, to spare our children and 
youth from other service and to permit them to attend school. 

Therefore, no school should close its doors now or shorten its 
term unnecessarily. 

All young men and women in college should remain and use 
their time to the very best advantage, except such as may find it 
necessary to leave for immediate profitable employment in some pro- 
ductive occupation or for the acceptance of some position in some 
branch of the military service, which position can not be so well 
filled by anyone else. 

All children in the elementary schools and as nearly as possible 
all high-school pupils should remain in school through the entire 
session. 

England, France, Italy, and the central Empires have thrown into 
battle a very large per cent of their educated and trained men, in- 
cluding most of the young professors and instructors in their uni- 
versities, colleges, gymnasium, lycées, and public schools. 

Their colleges and universities are almost empty. The young men 
who would, under normal conditions, be receiving the education 
and training necessary to prepare them for leadership in the future 
development of these countries are fighting and dying in the trenches. 

All these countries must needs go through a long period of recon- 
struction, industrially and in many other respects. 

Our own trained men and women should be able and ready to 
render every possible assistance. 

Therefore, a right conception of patriotism should induce all stu- 
dents who can not render some immediate service of great value to 
remain in college, concentrate their energies on their college work, 
and thus be all the more ready and fit when their services may be 
needed either for war or for the important work of reconstruction 
and development in our own and other countries when the war shall 
have ended. 


This advice is reinforced by President Wilson in an open 
letter of July 20 to Secretary Lane, in which he urges that 
colleges and technical schools ‘‘maintain their courses as far 
as possible on the usual basis,” and that as many as possible 
of the boys and girls leaving high school should continue 
their education. 

A distinction is made between true and false economy in 
administration, and the proper place for productive work by 
school children is stated in a discriminating paragraph. 


The salaries of teachers should not be lowered in this time of 
unusual high cost of living. When possible, salaries should be in- 
creased in proportion to the services rendered. Since the people will 
be taxed heavily by the Federal Government for the payment of the 
expenses of the war, teachers should be willing to continue to do 
their work, and do it as well as they can, as a patriotic service, even 
if their salaries can not now be increased. 

All equipment necessary for the best use of the time of teachers 
and students should be provided, as should all necessary increase of 
room, but costly building should not be undertaken now while the 
prices of building material are excessively high and while there 
are urgent and unfilled demands for labor in industries pertaining 
directly and immediately to the national defense. 

During school hours and out of school, on mornings, afternoons, 
Saturdays, and during vacation, all older children and: youth should 
be encouraged and directed to do as much useful productive work 
as they can without interfering with their more important school 
duties. This productive work should be so directed as to give it the 
highest possible value, both economically and educationally. 


The importance of increased attention to certain “social” 
features of the public schools is urged. 


For children and youth in schools of all grades there will be need 
of moxe effective moral training, and provision should be made for 
this. 

While the war for the safety of democracy is in progress and 
when it is over, there will be greater need for effective machinery 
for the promotion of intelligent discussion. 

To this end every schoolhouse should be made a community cen- 
ter and civic forum with frequent meetings for the discussion of 
matters of public interest and for social intercourse. 


(Continued on page 430) 


“KEEP COMING,” THE POLIO 
SLOGAN THIS YEAR 


es HIS is the time to keep coming,” 

says every dispensary caring for 
the little survivors of the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis. And it is the time 
which Mrs. Munro foretold, writing to 
the Survey of February 3, this year, 
when the mother whose child is well 
now, save for his weakened muscles, 
wonders “whether it is worth while to 
force this helpless being to do such a 
distasteful task day after day, and year 
after year, when he might be made a 
happy, comfortable invalid.” The exer- 
cises have lost their novelty; progress is 
very slow; the child is hot and tired; 
why not give it up? There are so 
many things that a cripple can do these 
days. 

As the nurses see it, the epidemic itself 
was almost easier to combat than this 
subtle, overwhelming discouragement. 
“No soldier is more deserving of hon- 
orable mention for his work in the 
trenches,’ says Dr. Donald Baxter, of 
the New York Committee for the After- 
care of Infantile Paralysis, ‘than are 
the nurses who are steadfastly meeting 
the insidious onslaught of that impla- 
cable foe, Discouragement.” 


“Several months ago,” continues Dr. Bax- 
ter, “the mother of a little Manhattan boy 
became discouraged because she could see 
but little improvement in the condition of her 
child and refused to continue the clinical 
treatment. At that time the little fellow could 
not walk, but had to be constantly kept on 
an iron frame. Through the united efforts 
of the nursing associations and the members 
of the hospital staff, this child was placed 
in a large institution where regular atten- 
tion was assured and, as a result, he is near- 
ly well. He is now not only able to walk, 
but has been returned to his home and mother 
and is now regularly transported to the 
clinic in one of the many big ambulances 
used only for after-care work.” 


And from all along the line comes 
proof that just this unwavering, persist- 
ent muscle-training is keeping little chil- 
dren from the loss of control over their 
limbs and providing instead for their 
full vigor when the training time has 
passed. In Greater New York alone 


fully fifty hospitals are giving nearly 
3,000 such treatments every month. 
With the cooperation of nursing asso- 
ciations in educating mothers for this 
care of their children at home, fully 


25,000 treatments are being given 
monthly. Of the 7,600 children that 
have come to the After-care Committee, 
already 1,052 have been discharged as 
cured. 

The danger of another epidemic is 
apparently passed, and _ poliomyelitis 
seems to be fulfilling the prophecy of 
those who said that it would smolder 
along this year, using up the remaining 
material rather than break out into an- 
other conflagration. The outburst 
threatened in West Virginia, a few 
months ago, has subsided. One focus 
in Vermont that became active for a 
time has quieted down again, only 
eighteen cases being’ reported as late as 
July 14. From twenty-five states all 
over the country reports range from 
two to thirteen cases, only Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia exceeding this 
number. In New York city, at the 
week which saw fifty-six cases last year, 
only nine were found this year. Mean- 
time the strictest watch is being kept 
that none of even the sporadic cases 
shall later prove a focus of spreading 
infection. 


UNDERGRADUATES INTRO- 
DUCED TO SOCIAL WORK 
HE New York Charity Organiza- 


tion Society has just completed a 
novel educational campaign. During 
the four weeks ending August 4 the 
society entertained as its guests under- 
graduates from eight different institu- 
tions in the Middle and New England 
States. 

These students spent three days a 
week as volunteers working under the 
direction of the society’s district visit- 
ors; two days a week they devoted to 
the inspection of institutions engaged in 
various forms of social work, and one 
day a week to lectures and_ discussions. 

The students have all been leaders 
in the undergraduate life of their re- 
spective colleges and are of the class 


of 1918. It is the hope of the society 
that they will, therefore, be able to 
take back this year to their fellow- 
students something of what they have 
learned during their stay in New York. 
Social agencies have frequently con- 
ducted summer institutes of various 
kinds for college graduates; this is said 
to be the first time that a vacation 
course of work and instruction has been 
carried out for undergraduates. 

The students stayed at Hartley House 
and Union Settlement. The colleges 
represented were Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Amherst and Haverford. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR FED- 
ERATION 


RRIVAL in Washington of Ed- 

mundo E. Martinez, representing 
the Confederation of Workers’ Syndi- 
cates of the Mexican Republic, and 
announcement of the selection of An- 
tonio Correa as delegate from Cuba, 
and of Gardenio Gonzales as dele- 
gate from the Great ‘Federation of 
Labor of Chile, to become resident 
members at Washington this summer of 
the Central Committee of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, mark 
the enlistment in this movement of three 
national bodies widely influential in the 
industrial progress of Latin America. 
The other resident delegates are Carlos 
Loveira, delegate from the unions and 
syndicates of Yucatan, and Santiago 
Iglesias, head of the Free Federation of 
Workers of Porto Rico. Samuel Gom- 
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pers and John Murray are the spokes- 
men of the American Federation of 
Labor on this Central Committee. 

As soon as the Cuban and Chilean 
delegates arrive questions as to the policy 
of the new Pan-American Federation 
of Labor will be taken up. One of the 
first issues to be met will be that of 
sending, or refusing to send, delegates 
to the labor and Socialist peace terms 
conference at Stockholm in September. 
As this conference has been called at 
the instance of the Russian Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ delegates and 
of the Russian Socialists, it has enlisted 
the sympathy of the syndicalists and 
trade unionists of Latin America. On 
the other hand, President Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
come out against sending representatives 
as premature and in the interests of 
Germany. 


WORK OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
COUNCIL IN ST. LOUIS 


OW the St. Louis Central Council 

Social Agencies has attempted to 
follow up the recent survey of local 
charities carried out by Francis H. Mc- 
Lean is of interest to every city where 
steps have been taken toward greater 
team work. The council took stock at 
its recent annual meeting when reports 
by various committees were submitted, 
showing how suggestions from the sur- 
vey are being put into effect. 

Two questionnaires were prepared by 
the Health Committee and sent to all 
visiting nurses’ associations, outing 
camps, clinics (municipal and private), 
maternity hospitals, convalescent homes, 
homes for  incurables, tuberculosis 
agencies, sick diet and free ice and pure 
milk agencies. “Tabulations were made 
of the results and the recommendations 
of the committee in some instances were 
sent to the institutions in question and 
in others were referred for conferences 
to members of the committee. 

The Children’s Committee spent part 
of last year in formulating standards 
for children’s institutions, child-placing 
agencies and day nurseries. Copies of 
their recommendations were sent to all 
societies and institutions concerned. 

The Committee on Family Treatment 
investigated and made suggestions to 
homes for single women and women with 
children, working girls’ boarding homes 
and women’s lodging houses, which were 
reviewed and in the main approved by 
Mr. McLean. The committee also in- 
vestigated and reported on the work of 
the Salvation Army and Humane So- 
ciety and prepared questionnaires on the 
Red Cross, Citizens’ Emergency Relief 
Organization and the Emergency Aid 
Society. 

The Committee on Adult Depend- 
ents has made a complete survey of the 
old people’s homes which disclosed a list 
of over 100 old people anxiously waiting 


to be admitted to homes that were taxed 
to their capacity. This situation has 
been remedied upon recommendations 
from the committee, by an addition to 
the Memorial Home and the Altenheim 
and the purchase of an additional house 
by the Christian Old People’s Home. 

Through the efforts of the committee, 
a bill was introduced'in the Board of 
Aldermen, providing for the purchase of 
a municipal farm and an appropriation 
of $150,000, to meet the immediate 
needs. Subsequently a Municipal Farm 
Commission was appointed by the mayor 
to investigate municipal farms in other 
cities. “The bill has been somewhat de- 
layed because of other important meas- 
ures pending. 

One of the big problems before the 
council for the past year and one which 
will occupy an important part of its 
program for the coming year is the es- 
tablishment of a centralized purchasing 
bureau where supplies for all charitable 
institutions in the city can’ be procured 
and distributed to them at a reduced 
price. The committee handling this 
matter has collected considerable data 
from other cities and has asked the Char- 
ities Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce to cooperate by requesting all 
charities on its endorsed list to furnish 
an itemized statement of their supplies 
in 1916. 

Committees on employment, uniform 
records and social service among colored 
agencies have been recently appointed. 
A number of special committees have 
also been named to investigate proposed 
new agencies and agencies where the 
work is not up to the required standard. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
SOUTHLAND 


ARTIME social problems vied 

with questions of race relations 
and the participation of the church in 
social~service as chief concerns in the 
minds of the delegates and speakers 
from twenty-six states who attended the 
sixth annual Southern Sociological 
Congress. 

In addition to constructive sugges- 
tions for attack on the social problems 
of the Southland, the meeting was dis- 
tinguished by a thorough reorganization 
which superseded the former loose form 
of government by a highly developed 
system of executive committee and goy- 
erning board, with close control over 
the affairs of the congress. Arrange- 
ments were made so that J. E. McCul- 
loch, former executive secretary, might 
give his full time to the duties of edu- 
cational secretary, in connection, partic- 
ularly, with the extension work. New 
departments were created on Wartime 
Relation to the Man in Uniform, and 
Relief and Social Work. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the congress was the strong bond be- 
tween the church and the social aims 
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of the South. A large proportion of 
the delegates were ministers—or former 
ministers—engaged in social work. The 
official sessions were held in the Robert 
E. Lee Memorial Hall at Blue Ridge, 
a beautiful structure on a_ thousand- 
acre tract on the side of a mountain, 
overlooking the Swannanoa River Val- 
ley and the receding Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, founded and largely maintained 
by the Y. M: C. A. and Y. W..C. A. 

A characteristic note was struck by 
the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, secretary of 
the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
He declared for a social service program 
which would make every church a cen- 
ter of social education, make it a center 
for neighborhood activities, tie the 
church up to the social and civic agen- 
cies of the community, federate the 
churches in each community, get them 
unitedly behind all movements for hu- 
man betterment in city, state and nation, 
and lead them into the fight for social 
justice. He spoke also of the Federated 
Churches’ selection of chaplains for the 
new National Army, saying that the 
new chaplains will be the peer of the 
finest men from West Point and An- 
napolis, 


“Let us not be timid, but aggressive, in 
using the churches,” said Dr. Tippy. “Any 
minister or church that hasn’t the broad out- 
look doesn’t really know the love of God. 
Victory in the war now is the great task of 
this country. It requires every ounce of 
consecrated power we have. ‘The church 
needs to be on the ground in the military 
training camps, backing to the limit the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. and the other 
accredited agencies, and getting into touch 
with the boys who belong to their denomina- 
tions.” 


R. M. Archibald, conference mis- 
sionary secretary of the North Alabama 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Birmingham, Ala., said 
of the rural church: 


In the South considerably more than half 
our people live in the country, and must be 
saved by the country church if they are to 
be saved at all. Better roads and the auto- 
mobile have broken up the isolation of the 
country community, so that instead of having 
a distinct type it has largely lost its pecu- 
liarly rural characteristics and is becoming 
more and more dominated by city and town. 
Vices as well as virtues project themselves 
into the country in a manner hitherto un- 
known. 

The methods of the past generations will 
not meet the needs of the rural life of today. 
The church’s program for the rural com- 
munity must include every interest of hu- 
manity. We must look after the health of 
the people, cooperate with the school in a 
war upon ignorance, promote better methods 
and cooperative activity in agriculture, dairy- 
ing, poultry, and marketing, provide for so- 
cial and recreational life of the people, and 
promote in every way possible a strong com- 
munity life. 


Richard Carroll, colored preacher of 
Columbia, S. C., said: “Teaching that 
is not teaching is not preaching. ‘That 
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is the hardest lesson for the colored 
preacher to learn. Making social serv- 
ice evangelism is the basis of the greatest 
movement I know for the salvation of 
the South.” 

Wartime service to soldiers was dis- 
cussed by a number of speakers. Among 
the most practical was the Rev. Kirk- 
man G. Finlay, of Columbia, S. C. 
He said: 


We must clean up our town, stop the sale 
of liquor, and close up the houses of prosti- 
tution and other dens of iniquity. But our 
work is not done then. The average man 
in uniform does not go to these places be- 
cause he is depraved or vicious. He goes 
there, first of all, because he has nothing 
else to do; and, second, because the ordinary 
refining and, restraining influences of home 
are gone. 

We must give him something else to do, 
and we must try to give him at least some 
of the refining and restraining influences 
of home. First I place the Y. M. C. A. But 
our churches must come to the rescue. They 
must make every possible effort to adapt 
their services to the needs of the soldiers 
and make them welcome. ‘They must make 
their recreation rooms social centers. After 
that point of contact is established it will be 
for us to make it mean what we will. Let 
us not be afraid to give these boys a touch 
of home. 


“The American soldier is only the 
American boy away from home, plus 
the uniform and plus the crowd spirit,” 
said Dr. Paul B. Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the American 
Social Hygiene Association. ‘“Che com- 
munities near training camps will find 
that the responsibilities brought to them 
by the camps will lead them to three 
lines of work—for the soldiers, for the 
town girls and for the elimination of 
prostitutes.” 

Influences in isolated mountain locali- 
ties which affect children were discussed 
by John C. Campbell, director of the 


Southern Highland Division of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Asheville, 
ns (Che 


The two outstanding agencies in furthering 
social and spiritual ends are the school and 
the church. Helpful as they often are else- 
where, here they too often tend to strengthen 
faults that result from over-emphasis of in- 
dividualism. Such schools are likely to be 
but an echo of the thought of the opinionated 
leaders, who have no basis of judgment as 
to what schools should be. If the trustee 
system prevails, it is too generally true that 
some kinsman or kinswoman of the strongest 
trustee is the teacher, and if some other sys- 
tem prevails, it is “good politics,” as it is 
called, to make such appointments as will 
hold the votes of the strongest families. The 
child does not, then, even in school, get away 
from the limiting mental environment of his 
elders, for the teacher, who holds a pay-job 
where jobs are few, does not wish to offend 
the elders by innovations. 

Church ministrations are infrequent, The 
child is not allowed to forget that he is a 
stranger in a sinful world, from which he 
is urged to flee, and is seldom led to feel 
that he is a citizen in the Kingdom of Heaven 
which begins here and now. Denominational 
antagonism too often arises between what 
might be called local and non-local agencies, 
and religion to the child becomes a thing of 


controversy, having to do with ways, means 
and formulae. 


NEGRO MIGRATION AS THE 
SOUTH SEES IT 
HE sessions of the closing day of 
the Southern Sociological Congress, 
held at Asheville, were on trace rela- 
tions and emphasized the newly de- 
veloped problem of Negro migration. 
The sense of a number of speakers on 
the subject was that Negro migration 
was not a new thing; that probably no 
more than 250,000 Negroes have gone 
North in the last year (in spite of prev- 
alent reports of much greater figures) ; 
that migration in large part is caused 
by high wages in the North, with ill 
treatment of the Negroes a varying fac- 
tor in different parts of the South, and 
that the movement is to be stopped, not 
by repression, but by cooperation be- 
tween colored and white people to en- 
sure fair opportunity and treatment for 
the Negroes. 
A number of colored speakers ex- 
pressed the feeling of their people. 
The present migration is simply an 
acceleration of the movement of the last 
thirty years, according to Prof. George 
E. Haines, of Fisk University, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


The largest exodus has been from the 
places where there have been the poorest 
economic conditions and the greatest race 
friction. One Negro who moved North said 
to me, “There’s been so much killing of 
Negroes around here I didn’t know when my 
turn might come.” The colored and white 
people must get together and talk frankly 
and act honestly in common. 


Another colored speaker, the Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, of Atlanta, Ga., said: 


This is the most unique movement in his- 
tory. The colored race, known as the race 
which is led, has broken away from its lead- 
ers. This movement has all the earmarks 
of spontaneity. There are a number of con- 
tributing causes, but the basic fact is that 
Negroes are seeking men’s wages and men’s 
treatment. They haye been restless at liv- 
ing under a double standard not only of con- 
duct and character, one code’for white and 
one for black, but also of 'wages, while un- 
fortunately, expenses have increased on a 
single standard, that of the white man. 

The colored man carries in his heart a 
deep and abiding sense of mistreatment. He 
resents segregation, disfranchisement, “Jim 
Crow-ism.” He wants a sense of physical 
safety. He wants to be left alone, to be 
safe in a democratic community. 

The highest good of the colored people lies 
right here in the South. We can stop this 
movement northward by giving them a 
square deal. If the leading white folks and 
the leading colored folks can get together, 
this can be done. 


Most of the Negro migrants are un- 
skilled, unmarried, unreliable young fel- 
lows, according to Judge Gilbert Ste- 
phenson, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“Many of these young bucks already have 
criminal records and, going North, add to 
their bad reputations,” he said. “They are 
the ones who cause riots. In spite of state 
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laws against agencies enticing Negroes out 
of the state, labor agents still are active. 
The lure of high wages is the chief cause 
of Negro immigration. In their desire to 
better conditions, many earnest people mag- 
nify the undesirability of the present situa- 
tion of the Negroes. 

“No cause for alarm should be found in the 
present accelerated migration. The South 
after a few years will profit by the adjust- 
ment to new labor conditions, while a dis- 
tribution of the Negroes throughout the coun- 
try would tend to equalize the race problem. 
The sociologist and the business man must 
combine forces to make sure that the Negro 
gets a man’s chance in the South.” 

“The church can do much to promote 
good will between the races,” said 
Bishop G. W. Clinton, a colored man, 
of Charlotte. 

Among the causes of race friction are 
these: (1) Lack of understanding and of 
cooperation between the races; failure to 
take into counsel the man most concerned— 
the Negro. (2) Failure to recognize the 
status in life and the aspirations of the Ne- 
gro. There is a new Negro, just as there 
is a new South. (3) A marked hesitancy 
on the part of the church to apply the only 
sure remedy as seen in the practical applica- 
tion of the gospel. 

The church can: (1) Acquaint itself with 
the needs of people close at hand. The chal- 
lenge of the remote must not blind us to 
the opportunities of the immediate. (2) Em- 
phasize the spiritual worth of every man. 
(3) Call attention to the best side of the 
Negro, acquaint itself with the evidences of 
his progress, and act in harmony. with this 
information. (4) Condemn unsparingly the 
barbarities which are committed upon Ne- 
groes and see that the sense of fair play pre- 
vails at all times in line with a definite pro- 
gram for the promotion of harmony. 


“We must make up our minds that 
we are done with race prejudice,” said 
W. D. Weatherford, traveling secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. “The minute 
you make progress in the economics and 
schools of the Negroes you also make 
progress in home and church. A tre- 
mendous field for usefulness lies in 
teaching the Negroes better farming 
methods.” 


THE sudden death, August 5th, at Whit- 
field, N. H., of Hollis Burke Frissell, head 
of Hampton Institute, removes the outstand- 
ing leader in work for Negro education and 
development in the South. A review of Dr. 
Frissell’s great social service will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


LABOR UNREST IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


AMUEL GOMPERS, in his capac- 

ity as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, brought to the Presi- 
dent’s attention last week the fact that 
the United Mine Workers of America 
deeply resent the deportation of eighty 
members of their union from Gallup, 
N. M. Frank Farrington, member of 
the international executive board of the 
mine workers, had come to Washington 
to lay all of the facts before the govern- 
ment. William Green, international 
secretary of the mine workers, had tele- 
graphed to the President, August 1, 
that unless federal intervention should 
be given to protect the men in their re- 
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turn to the town from which they were 
driven he would favor a strike of the 
coal miners of the United States to 
bring about such protection. Farring- 
ton stated that he endorsed Green’s 
proposal, and believed that the member- 
ship of the union throughout the coun- 
try would approve it. 

‘The President showed himself eager to 
learn all of the facts from the viewpoint 
of those making the protest. He was 
told that a copper company had pur- 
' chased a coal mine at Gallup, and had 
proclaimed an “open shop,” at the same 
time dismissing its union coal miners 
and evicting them from their homes. 
Tents were provided for them by the 
union. It was this tent colony which 
was raided, and all of the union men 
living there were put on cars and sent 
across the state line. 

Washington dispatches to the metro- 
politan press, to the effect that the activi- 
ties of the Industrial Workers of the 
World in the copper mining districts 
of Arizona, Utah and Montana, in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan and in 
the lumber camps and the farming re- 
gions of the Pacific slope, have been 
ascertained to be German-promoted and 
of a treasonable character, were not con- 
firmed by a _ representative of the 
SuRVEY at the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of 
Labor or the American Federation of 
Labor and its constituent organizations. 
The officials of the American Federation 
of Labor, the mining department of the 
federation and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists go so far as to 
claim that the cry of “I. W. W.” has 
been raised by employers in order to 
stamp out attempts of union men to 
maintain their accustomed standard of 
living during the war. That this is at 
least in a measure true is the opinion 
expressed by an official of the Depart- 


)| ment of Labor. 


Asked whether it were true, as al- 
leged in press dispatches under date of 
August 1, that the government was in 
possession of a mass of evidence of se- 
ditious and treasonable activities, insti- 
gated apparently by German agents 
using German money, through the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Wm. C. Fitts 
replied in the negative. 

“If we had evidence of violation of fed- 
eral law,” he said, “we would instantly take 
steps to apprehend the violators of the law. 
We have not made arrests, and we will not 
make arrests until federal laws have been 
violated. Of course, we are keeping a close 
watch on persons who may be suspected of 
planning to commit such violations. If fires 
_ are set, or property is destroyed, or men are 
killed, within a state, those are matters cov- 
ered by state law.” 

Emil Davison, general  secretary- 
treasurer of the International Associa- 
| tion of Machinists, which has taken 

part in scores of industrial disputes 


throughout the country during the year, 
had this to say: 


“Some of our own men have been shut 
out in Arizona,” he said, “and of course the 
impression is created that these men belong 
to the I. W. W. and are somehow influenced 
by German schemes against the government. 
Every big employer who is trying to prevent 
the workers in his employ from getting bet- 
ter conditions at this time is yelling that 
he is the victim of German plots. We refuse 
to be fooled by that sort of sham. Nor are 
we to be sidetracked by the cry of ‘disloyalty’ 
when they import cheap Negro labor, or 
woman labor, to replace our men in shops 
where we ask for better conditions. This at- 
tempt to create a panic in the public mind 
over the name of the I. W. W. will fall flat.” 

James Lord, president of the mining 
department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said that the miners and 
other workers on strike in the West 
had legitimate grievances, and that “‘no 
false accusations as to loyalty would be- 
cloud that issue.” He had heard of 
no deliberate destruction of property by 
strikers. 

‘These views, in general, are endorsed 
by President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison, of the American Federation 
of Labor, although they do not hesitate 
to confess a suspicion of the motives of, 
and a dislike for, the I. W. W. organ- 
izers in recruiting members among the 
lowest-paid or the most radical of the 
wage-workers in the West. 

Evidence reaching the Department of 
Labor is to the effect that word-of- 
mouth rumor of I. W. W. “outrages” 
has created a considerable degree of 
panic in the Pacific Coast States, and 
that much property—especially timber 
and orchards and field crops of various 
kinds—is as a result being guarded by 
armed men against possible incendiaries. 
Evidence of actual crimes on the part 
of the I. W. W. members; who are 
chiefly of the itinerant laborer class, has 
not reached Washington. ‘The depart- 
ment officials believe that just as some 
of the less cautious men in the regular 
labor movement were induced, early in 
the war, to use money coming from 
German sources, it may be that an oc- 
casional member of the I. W. W. may 
have been led to do the same. But 
the movement directed by the loose 
organization of the Industrial. Workers 
of the World, as seen from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is an expression pri- 
marily of social unrest, of revolt at low 
wages and hard conditions in industry 
and of impatience with the slow evo- 
lution of economic democracy through 
the organized labor movement. 

The lynching of Frank Little, 
I. W. W. agitator, by six masked men 
at Butte, is looked upon by labor off- 
cials in Washington as a threat to the 
labor movement in general, As depor- 
tations of I. W. W. and A. F. of L. 
miners indiscriminately, at Bisbee, were 
followed by the deportation of a group 
composed wholly of A. F. of L. miners 
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from Gallup, so the murder of Little 
at Butte is looked upon as the possible 
forerunner of violence in other strike 
zones, in which leaders of the unions 
affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor may be the victims. 

On August 2 Secretary of Labor 
Wilson transmitted to the Governor of 
New Mexico a request that the men 
deported from Gallup be returned to 
their homes, and that they be protected 
against further interference with their 
liberty. 


WHAT HAYWOOD SAYS OF 
THE I. W. W. 


sé HE I. W. W. will take care of 
its deported members now in 
Columbus, New Mexico. These men 
will go back to their homes if they 
have to shoulder arms and fight their 
way back.” ‘This was the statement 
of W. D. Haywood, secretary of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, made 
last week at his office in Chicago, to a 
representative of the SurvEY. 

“From Bisbee alone,” he said, “1,134 
men have been deported. Most of 
them are citizens, 456 of them are heads 
of families, and many are owners of 
homes in Bisbee, having lived there for 
many years.” 

The strike of copper miners in South- 
ern Arizona is a bona fide movement 
for better conditions, according to Hay- 
wood. He points out that members of 
the Mill, Mine and Smelter Workers’ 
Union (the old Western Federation of 
Miners) are on strike as well as the 


I. W. W. Here are the demands: 


1. Two men shall be employed on all 
piston and Leyner machines. 

2. Two men to work together in all raises 
and stopes. 

3. No blasting in raises, stopes or drifts 
during shifts. 

4. Abolition of the contract and the bonus 
systems. 

5. Abolition of the rustling card system. 

6. Abolition of the sliding scale. 

7. Representation in the control of the hos- 
pital. 

8. No discrimination against members of 
any union. 

9. A minimum wage of $6 for all men 
working underground. 

10. A minimum wage of $5.50 for all men 
working on the surface. 


Haywood denied that German: influ- 
ence or German money had anything 
to do with the present activities of his 
organization. “It’s true,” he © said, 
“that we think there is only one fight 
in the world, and that is between cap- 
ital and labor. It’s true that we are 
not interested in nationalities. We will 
fight for German workers or French 
workers or Norwegian workers just as 
hard as we will for American workers. 
But do you think we want to see the 
Prussian military system prevail? How 


would we stand to gain anything from 
that?” 


The I. W. W. leader intimated that 
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no outside influence was _ necessary. 
“We were on the job betore war was 
declared,” he said. It is the growing 
strength of the organization, according 
to Haywood, that makes the fight 
against it the more bitter. He claims 
that the holders of red cards include 
50,000 harvest hands, 80 per cent of 
the timber workers of the Northwest, 
most of the migratory workers and 
“three times as many metal mincrs as 
there are in the Mill, Mine and Smel- 
ter Workers’ Union.” 

It is because the employing interests 
fear its growth, Haywood declared, that 
they are bringing out the charge of 
German influence. It’s a new weapon 
and a handy one, he intimated, but 
nevertheless merely another of the many 
“false and baseless charges” that have 
been made against the organization. 

“Tsn’t it a fact,’ he was asked, “‘that 
Frank Little, the I. W. W. executive 
board member who was lynched in 
Butte last week, met his fate because 
he was believed to be unpatriotic at a 
time when patriotic feeling is naturally 
running high?” 

“No,” said Haywood. “Little was 
murdered because there is a strike in 
Butte, and he was helping to win it. 
They will try to make it appear that 
Little’s remarks about the army were 
what led to his death, but it isn’t so. 
It was the strike.” 

Fred H. Moore, the Los Angeles at- 
torney who went to Bisbee recently to 
look after the interests of the I. W. W. 
there and who was forced by the citi- 
zens’ committee to leave, has gone to 
Columbus, New Mexico. He expects 
to file claims for damages against the 
state of Arizona in behalf of each of 
the deported men who were loaded onto 
cattle cars and shipped off without food 
or water. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


HEALTH WORKERS.—Lists of trained 
health officers, school medical inspectors, 
public health nurses, industrial hygienists, 
etc., furnished free of charge. AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
HEALTH EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
1039 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED house-mother, with 
daughter school girl, desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2552 SURVEY. 


BY WOMAN—Constructive club worker. 
Jewish or non-sectarian. Address 2560, 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN with experience in both social 
and editorial work desires editorial position. 
Address 2563, SuRVEY. 


LADY of several years’ experience with 
unqualified references desires position as 
matron or housemother, Address 2567 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Matron of small Preven- 
torium on a farm near city of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Must have had experience 
in group work with children. Address 2566 
SuRVEY. 


WANTED—A social worker, who has 
had experience with immigrants and who 
understands immigrant problems, to direct 
Americanization work in Cincinnati. Ad- 
dress Frank P. Goodwin, Director of Social 
Centers and Night Schools, Denton Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Superintendent for Jewish 
settlement. State age, previous education 
and training, salary expected. Address 
SiwnEyY Pritz, 101 Union Trust Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SEVERAL men, young or middle-aged, 


as boys’ supervisors. State experience if 
any. Fine chance for the right men. 
Apply Superintendent, Hebrew Orphans 
Home, 12th Street and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia. 
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This Mark on Good Books 


The 
RESTORATION 
of 
TRADE-UNION 
CONDITIONS 


by SIDNEY WEBB 


Send for copy of exhaustive review 
from The New Statesman 


All bookstores, 50c. net. 


B. W. HuesscH Publisher New Yorx 


HOME SCHOOL 


SPARKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Collier announce 
the 2nd year of the Home School, 
Sparkill, N. Y. Boarding School for 
small group of boys and girls between 
the ages of four and nine. Sleeping 
porches, open air school rooms. ork 
and play along modern educational lines. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Careful supervision. Graduates succeed 
in college. Special courses. Athletics. 
227 acres of woods and open country. 


A Quaker school which teaches the high 
patriotism of good citizenship, the 
danger of militarism, the virtue of the 
democratic ideal of peaceful progress 
by law and order. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 
Box 283. GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR TIME 
(Continued from page 425) 


Special suggestions for increasing their usefulness in the 
present emergency are given to certain groups of institutions, 
and all students are reminded that it may well be their high- 
est patriotic duty just now to stay in school and make the 
most of their opportunities. 


All laboratories and manual-training shops in high schools should 
be run at their full capacity. In many of the shops work should 
be done which will have immediate value for the national defense. 

In all high schools in which domestic science is taught, large units 
of time should be given in the summer and fall to sewing for the 
Red Cross and for local charities. 

Classes for grown-up women should be formed in which prac- 
tical instruction can be given, largely by lecture and demonstra- 
tion, in the conservation and economic use of food. 

For all boys and girls who can not attend the day sessions of the 
high schools, continuation classes should be formed. All cities 
should maintain evening schools for adult men and women. 

The normal schools should double their energies and use all their 
funds in the most economic way for the work of preparing teachers. 

In agricultural colleges special intensive courses should be given 


to prepare teachers, directors, and supervisors of agriculture and- 


practical farm superintendents. 


The number of students in colleges, universities, and technical 


schools should increase rather than diminish. 


All students should be made to understand that it is their duty bi 


to give to their country and to the world the best and fullest pos- — 


sible measure of service, and that both will need more than they | 


will get of that high type of service which only men and women ~ 
of the best education and training can give. Patriotism and the © 
desire to serve humanity may require of these young men and women ~ 
the exercise of that very high type of self-restraint that will keep 
them to their tasks of preparation until the time comes when they 
can render service which can not be rendered by others. ‘ 

No college, university, or technical school that can avoid it should — 
permit its faculty or student body to be scattered or its energies to 
be dissipated. All should redouble their energies and concentrate 
them on those things that will be of most service during the progress 


of the war and which will prepare their students for the most ef- | 
fective service of the country and of the world when the war is | 


over. 

These are words of wisdom—of true statesmanship and 
of the best social economy. If we can realize, as England © 
did not, that education, to quote Arnold Bennett, “is the very 
jast thing that we ought to economize in,” we shall spare 
ourselves some of the unnecessary calamities of war. 


